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How Toddles got out of the fort was never 
known. The time of his disappearance was 
early afternoon, one spring day of the year 
1781. The women of Hamilton’s Station were 
either making their spinning-wheels sing, or 
were themselves singing to restless babies; 
the men were all out hunting ; the children were 
playing in the fort yard. And all around this 
frail little settlement lay the beautiful, Indian- 
haunted, wolf-haunted wilderness of Kentucky. 

Somewhere out in that wilderness was Tod- 
dies, but his mother did not know it—yet. A lit- 
tle wooden “ fort,” made by erecting log cabins 
and stockade-fencing about a four-square yard, 
may not seem to offer adequate protection 
against savage enemies, brute or human; but it 
is far, far better for a little child than no pro- 
tection at all. 

Presently Mrs. Hamilton looked up from her 
spinning-wheel to gladden her eyes with a sight 
of Toddles. He was the prettiest, chubbiest bit 
of a boy in the settlement —a hardy little fron- 
tiersman, with a sunny smile and laughing blue 
eyes. 

“ Toddles, Toddles ! 

The call grew louder and louder. 
all around the yard, until women came running ; 
women, and children too, with here and there 
a tall boy who had been left at home to garri- 
son the station. The tallest of these was Ben 


” 


It rang 
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Hamilton; and after every cabin had been 
searched, and keen eyes had swept all the 
country within sight from the tops of the corner 
blockhouses, Ben laid his strong brown hand 
on his mother’s arm and said quietly : 
“T reckon I ’ll go and find Toddles.” 
“Take me too!” “And me!” 
“* And me!” 
Every boy who was able to carry a “gun” 


“ And me!” 


had spoken; but they must all stay at home to 
take care of their mothers and the little ones. 
It was rarely that all the men left the fort at 
once; they did so only when there were no 
“Indian sigrs” about. And upon such occa- 
sions great responsibility rested upon the older 
boys who were left behind. 

Ben’s first preparation for departure was to 
find his father’s dog, “ Spot,” who had been left 
at home as part of the garrison. Spot had 
been discovered, sick and half famished, in a 
deserted Indian camp, and had been adopted 
simply because dogs of any kind were a rarity. 
But the animal quickly proved himself a valua- 
ble member of the settlement. He was an In- 
dian-trained “ tracking” dog, as silent as a cat 
and as keen on the scent as a deer. Already 
he had found several strayed horses and cows; 
he must try to find his playfellow, 
Toddles. 


Mrs. Hamilton herself held the little home- 
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spun frock to the dog’s nose, and made him 
sniff at the bed where Toddles had slept ; and it 
was she who found the last plaything the child 
had handled. Spot seemed to understand. He 
was eager to be off, and even submitted pa- 
tiently to being held in leash by a strip of 
buffalo tug. 

When the heavy fort gate had closed upon Ben, 
Mrs. Hamilton hastened to the top of a block- 
house, and from this watch-tower she looked 
eagerly down upon the beginning of the search. 
And as she looked the mother’s grief and fear 
were for the moment almost forgotten in the 
mother’s pride. 

What a man Ben looked! How tall and 
strong and brave he was for a lad of sixteen! 
How quick and keen his eye as he glanced 
now in this direction, now in that in response 
to the dog’s restless tugging! How grave and 


firm his face as he calmly watched the finding 
of the scent, stooped to examine the ground, 
and with the dog started to follow the trail that 
led into that limitless, terrible forest! 

But scarcely had the trail been found than 


Ben stopped and turned about. His look 
rested full on his mother’s face, and a bright 
smile broke the gravity of hisown. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton leaned far over, smiling also; she waved 
her hand as he turned again, and she watched 
until the plunge into the forest was taken. 
Then, as the green foliage and the deep shad- 
ows closed about the gallant young figure in 
blue hunting-shirt and buckskin leggings, the 
poor mother dropped her face in her hands and 
wept bitterly. Thus one of the women found 
her, and led her down, speaking words of com- 
fort which she could only hope might come 
true. It seemed only too probable that neither 
of the lads would ever come home again. 

Ben had never been alone in the forest be- 
fore, but his father had taken him on many a 
hunting trip and had trained the boy in that 
difficult art of woodcraft so necessary to every 
frontiersman. And almost at the outset Ben 
made a discovery which sent the blood to his 
head and a bright gleam to his eye. It was 
simply the faint impress of a moccasined foot 
in wet earth. This clue to his brother’s fate 
Ben found on the bank of the stream which 
ran just at the edge of the settlement clearing. 
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On this bank, also, were many prints of smal] 
bare feet. Toddles had been playing there. 
And it was clear that the child had run a 
little way to escape that dreaded sight of a 
painted red man which had suddenly appeared 
before him. It was doubtless in the heat of 
pursuit that the Indian had been so incautious 
as to set his foot where any “trace” would be 
left. 

Ben and Spot found the exact place where 
that pitifully uneven chase had ended. Then 
the lad closed his eyes for a moment. He 
dreaded lest his dog should make straight for — 
something which had been Toddles. Frontier 
boys saw terrible things in those days, and Ben 
knew the end Indians often made of the little 
children they captured. He did not fear any- 
thing now, save to come upon the thing his 
fancy pictured. 

But the dog ran about uncertainly. The In- 
dian had probably stepped with Toddles into 
the bed of the stream, for there was now no 
scent to follow. 

This conclusion gave Ben a momentary sen- 
sation of relief. Perhaps the red man intended 
to make the child a captive rather than to slay 
him. But had he gone up stream or down ? 

Since there had been, of late, some Indian 
depredations toward the south, Ben determined 
to go in that direction; and taking Spot across 
the stream, he started off as rapidly as careful 
search for the lost trace permitted. The dog 
ran along the bank with his nose to the ground, 
and the boy’s quick eyes keenly searched the 
damp earth. 

It was at the end of about a mile that Spot 
found the scent again, but Ben could see no 
tracks on the bank. He judged that the cap- 
tor, or captors, of Toddles had taken a flying 
leap out of the water and landed on the leaf- 
covered mold of the forest. 

Now that he was on the trail again, Ben be- 
came possessed of a feverish haste. At any 
moment the Indian might weary of his burden; 
and then—! But Ben would not allow his 
thoughts to take that course. He began to run 
ahead swiftly, urging Spot before him. Both 
boy and dog traveled as silently as possible, 
avoiding, as though by instinct, any crackling 
branches and rustling leaves. 
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But Toddles was not traveling silently at all; 
and this, upon the whole, was fortunate. Ben 
heard an outcry, faint in the distance, but hav- 
ing the quality of rage rather than of pain. He 
realized with joy that his small brother was 
able to make some protest—and then he 
stopped short. Spot must gonow. He untied 
the strip of tug from the dog’s neck, and, whis- 
When 
the poor animal, thus forbidden the reward of 
his labor, protested, Ben had great difficulty 


pering in his ear, pointed the way home. 


~) 
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*““IT WAS FROM BEHIND A TREE THAT 


in persuading him to go back. But he felt 
a sudden sense’ of loneliness and desolation as 
he watched his four-footed friend trot disconso- 
lately homeward. 

As Ben hastened on, the angry outcry ahead 
grew louder and louder, and he wondered that the 
small captive’s behavior did not bring fatal wrath 
upon him. The fear that it might at any mo- 
ment have this result impelled Ben, even at some 
risk from noise, to quicken his pace to a run. 


BEN 
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It was from behind a tree that Ben got his 
first glimpse of Toddles. That undaunted 
child was engaged in thumping with both tiny 
fists at the chest and head of the powerful 
brave who carried him, and was also kicking 
sturdily. Ben looked sharply about, and when 
he discovered that he had but one redskin to 
deal with, his courage rose out of all proportion 
to the situation. He had feared to come upon 
a whole party of Indians. 


The vigor of Toddles’s attack upon his cap- 


GOT HIS FIKST GLIMPSE OF TODDLEs.” 


tor fairly made Ben’s blood run cold at the 
thought of such rash behavior. Surely the In- 
dian would not tolerate it another instant. He 
would —oh, what might he not do? At the 
very idea Ben’s rifle was slowly raised and 
aimed. There was a flash, a sharp report, and 
then the Indian wheeled about, quite unhurt. 
Ben crouched down behind a tree to reload. 
There was a brief agonized cry as the savage 
violently dashed Toddles to the ground, and 
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Ben, scarcely knowing what he did, cocked his 
reloaded gun and sprang out of hiding. Ina 
moment the Indian was nowhere to be seen, 
but Toddles lay quite still on the ground be- 
neath a tree. 

Ben knew that the redskin was but in hiding ; 
the sound of a shot and the sting of a ball 
might at any moment disclose his whereabouts. 
The boy dared not even steal another glance 


at his brother. And he was just about to 


crouch down again when the expected shot 


rang out. 

Ben dropped to the ground,—he did not 
know whether he was hit or not,— and crawled 
behind a tree. There he hid, waiting for a 
chance to take aim at his enemy. 

It was a terrible game of hide-and-seek. The 
red man darted from behind his covert, but 
vanished again before Ben could even take aim. 
The boy believed himself exposed to the ene- 
my’s fire, and, quick as thought, he rolled over. 
The next instant a ball dug up the ground 
where he had been lying. Then he made a 
dash for a sheltering boulder, firing, as he ran, 
in the direction from which the shot had just 
come. A few minutes of silence followed, dur- 
ing which every twig and leaf and shadow 
about Ben seemed suspiciously aquiver. He 
felt that his hidden enemy was creeping upon 
him; he keenly realized his own inferiority in 
woodcraft and cunning, and felt there could be 
but one end to the game he was playing. But 
he intended to keep it up as long as he could. 
He felt no fear, only a strange tensity of nerve 
and a quickening of every sense. His hearing 
had never been so keen, his sight so quick, his 
brain so cool and clear; and the hand at the 
trigger of his rifle was as steady as though he 
were merely hunting a squirrel. 

If the red man would expose himself for but 
one instant, Ben believed he could be the first 
to fire; if but the faintest motion or sound 
would give warning, he felt he might avoid the 
enemy’s aim. But this prolonged silence 
seemed to be a part of eternity. 

It may have been intuition rather than actual 
perception — but surely a snake was gliding 
somewhere near. Ben turned like a cat, and 
his quick blue eye seemed to pierce the under- 
brush about. No, there was nothing; the 
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tremulous shadow of a wind-swayed bough 
must have deceived him. But there, over by a 
great rock, was a deeper shadow — and a flash. 
The two rifles blazed out almost instantaneously, 
and the reports were followed by a savage 
yell. 

Ben dropped on his knees, a hand to his left 
shoulder. But he did not know it was there. 
He was watching the Indian. Was the fellow 
wounded, or was he only shamming? Was he 
going away, or was he coming nearer? And 
surely it was getting dark—dark and cold. 
Toddles was out alone in the dark and cold. 
And everywhere, behind trees and rocks, amid 
the underbrush, were Indians —creeping, creep- 
ing. Or were they snakes? At all events, it 
would not do to leave Toddles alone. He 
might be frightened, or hurt. 

Ben crawled slowly from behind his rock. He 
did not know he was crawling, but he felt he 
made slow progress, and he tried tohasten. It 
was no use; it was like a nightmare in which 
he can move just so fast and no faster. 

Ben did not see the little red trail that fol- 
lowed him; he scarcely saw anything — not even 
Toddles, who sat up wide-eyed and stopped 
crying at this vision of his big brother creeping 
slowly toward him. 

A little later Toddles crept over to Ben. 
The chubby legs were too shaky as yet to do 
service. But he had forgotten about his own 
pain in this new wonder. In all Toddles’s ex- 
perience Ben had never looked and acted that 
way. 

“Wake up, Ben! Wake up!” He shook 
the inert figure. He poked a chubby, dirty 
finger at the closed lids. But it was no use. 
Then he tugged his hardest at Ben’s sleeve, 
but still with no result. Finally, being very 
tired and feeling heavy about the eyes, he 
nestled close up to his big brother, drew the 
unhurt arm about his little body, and went fast 
asleep. 

That is how, just as dusk was falling, the 
search-party from Hamilton’s station found the 
two. Spot led the way, and, nearing them, 
began to whine dolefully. So Mr. Hamilton's 
heart stood still as he dismounted. He did not 
know at all what he had found, and was afraid 


to learn. For once the sturdy frontiersman felt 
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himself unequal to the business in hand, and it somewhat troublesome, but nothing for a fron- 
was another one of the party who knelt overthe tier boy to make a fuss about. The men who 
bovs and listened breathlessly for the beating of followed the Indian’s trail until it was lost in 


“JUST AS DUSK WAS FALLING, THE SEARCH-PARTY FROM HAMILTON'S STATION FOUND THE Two.” 


their hearts. The others dismounted and stood a stream judged that he had been severely 
about, their stern faces tender and pitiful. wounded, for he had evidently crawled all the 
When Toddles was lifted up he opened his way to the brook; and they declared that Ben 
eyes and murmured drowsily, “Ben tummed, was already a famous “ Injin-fighter.” 
but he went wite as’eep.” But the man who Toddles, however, revealed the true hero of 
was still kneeling over Ben raised his head just the occasion. Looking up into the adoring 
then, and looked at Mr. Hamilton with shining face of his mother as he lay in her arms, he 
eyes. “ His heart is n’t so weak,” he said. “I remarked coolly: “ Mammy, I beat the bad 
reckon he ’Il come round all right.” Injin, and I beat him, and I beat him, until he 


9? 


And so he did. The injured shoulder was had to let me go—and then he yunned away! 
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AR back in the years, far back in the time 


When beasts could reason and birds could rhyme, 
There lived a giant so blithe and gay 

That the whole of his life was a game of play. 
He was the man, as the wise folks say, 

Who invented the games you like to play, 

Of blindman’s-buff and of prisoners’-base, 

And who found out the way to run a race, 
3esides contriving all kinds of toys — 

Dolls, kites, and marbles — for girls and boys. 
Whenever he thought of a good new game, 

He ’d settle the rules and find it a name, 

And then to the school he ’d go and pray 

The mistress to grant a holiday ; 

And she did n’t like, of course, to refuse 

A giant that stood ten feet in his shoes : 

His temper, as every one knew, was good, 

But still —ten feet in his shoes he stood. 

So very often it came about 

That the children were then and there let out, 
And off they all went — “ Hip, hip, hurray !” — 
With that gentle giant to spend the day. 

Then they ’d all make a rush, and pretend that he 
Was a very dangerous enemy ; 
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And though he would seem to struggle his best, 
They ’d soon get him down and sit on his chest, 
Rumple his hair and pull his beard 

And threaten his life, until it appeared 

That he had a new game in his head, which he 
Would show them all if they ’d set him free. 
And so, till the shades of evening came, 

They ’d play at this new and delightful game, 
While the jolly birds and the beasts joined in 
And lent their voices to swell the din. 


Now whether the giant is living yet 

I cannot tell, but I do not forget 

That my nurse used to say, with a serious face, 
When I asked his name and his dwelling-place, 
That she ’d reason to think, from common rumor, 
That he lived at home and was called Good Humor. 
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DAUBIGNY DECORATED HIS LITTLE 
DAUGHTER’S ROOM. 




















CHARLES-FRANGOIS DauBIGNy is the name 
of a famous artist. He was not, however, al- 
ways famous, and once he was a little boy, play- 
ing around and having fun just as you do. 

Now in France some mothers do strange 


things. It is their custom to send their tiny 


ar ee a — — 


*“*AND ON THE WALL, AT THE BACK OF THE BED, WAS PAINTED AN APPLE-TREE — 
THE FIRST SIGHT TO GREET HER EYES EVERY MORNING.” 


baby children off into the country to be taken 


care of by a farmer’s wife. When they are 
older and are less trouble to their parents, they 


This is what 
No doubt he 


are brought back to live at home. 
happened to the little Charles. 
enjoyed it very much, however, for all children 
like the country. When he grew up to be a 
big man, his passionate love for the country 
continued, and he chose a home near the very 
place where he had been 
brought up. 

The name of this place 
is Auvers-sur-Oise, and 
it is a little town not far 
from Paris. It is not at 
all like an American vil- 
lage, with its new houses 
and barns, but is merely 
a collection of old stuc- 
co houses, one church, 
also old and picturesque, 
and a few straggling 
shops. 

Here he made a home 
for himself and his family, 
and it was here that some 
of his most famous pic- 
tures were painted. He 
had a queer boat built on 
which he lived for days at 
a time, moving about on 
the river at his will. Thus 
he was able to secure ef- 
fects one could get in no 
other way. It is not of 
this, however, that I wish 
to tell you. When you 
grow up, you may read a 
great deal yourself about this famous painter of 
nature. 

What I wish to describe to you is the room 


a 
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which he decorated for his little daughter, who 
liked fairy-tales just as much as American chil- 
dren like them. When people go to Auvers to 


395 
was painted an apple-tree—the first sight to 
greet her eyes every morning. It may have 
brought to her mind the memory of many happy 
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“AND RED RIDING HOOD JUST AS YOL 


see the famous painter’s home, they are seldom 
shown this special room, which to young folks is 
certainly one of the most interesting in the whole 
house. 

No doubt Daubigny spent much of his valu- 
able time in decorating this room for the amuse- 
ment of his little girl. It may not be work 
which added to his fame, but the love which 
inspired it is more lasting than fame. 

The room is not large, but just large enough 
to be cozy and comfortable. The walls are all 
painted, and are divided into panels, in each 
of which are painted characters or scenes from 
the tales the fortunate little maiden liked best. 
I wonder if you would have chosen the same 
ones. The Fox and the Grapes occupy an im- 
portant place; Hop o’ my Thumb has a fine 
panel; and Red Riding Hood just as you knew 
her is there—and the Wolf is there, too, and 
ever so fierce. 

At one end of the room was the dainty bed, with 
its French hangings, as you see it in the illus- 
tration, and on the wall, at the back of the bed, 


KNEW HER IS THERE 


AND THE WOLF IS THERE, TOO.” 


hours passed in the shade of such a tree. There 
are birds flying hither and thither, and a nest is 
tucked away safely in the forks of the branches. 
In the nest are little speckled eggs, so beau- 
tifully painted that Mademoiselle Daubigny 
might almost have expected each morning to 
see them hatched out, and to find scrawny, 
yellow-billed birdlets in their stead. 

Between the panels are painted toys strung 
together in the most tempting way, and above 
them all is a frieze of wild flowers— those 
which grow all around the town of Auvers: 
poppies, bluets, and others. 

Can you imagine anything more charming to 
look at upon awaking in the morning? 

Even the smallest works of this artist are 
worth many hundreds of dollars, so you see 
this young lady was very much favored. But 
when her kind papa had done so much and 
worked so long for her, his little daughter’s de- 
light in her room no doubt more than repaid 
him for all his trouble. 

Valeria Inez Merrill. 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


By Eunice Warp. 


Tue little doll from China and the little 
China doll 
Sat looking at each other in surprise ; 
“That you were made in China,” said the first, 
“T can’t believe, 
For you see you have such funny round 
blue eyes.” 


“ But I am made of china,” said the haughty 
little blonde ; 
“1 don’t know why my word you choose to 
doubt ; 
And as for eyes, if mine were slanted water- 
melon seeds, 
I really think I ’d rather do without.” 


The little doll from China and the little 
China doll 
Sat looking at each other in despair. 
“Why, all the dolls in China are brunettes like 
me,” said one. 
“Oh, no; a China doll 
fair!” 


is always 


“ But all the dolls in China have black hair 
that ’s smooth and straight!” 
“You ’re wrong—a China dolly’s hair is 
curled.” 
And both were right, yet both were wrong; 
because, you see, there are 
So many kinds of china in the world! 





OUR JOHNNY. 


By Nrxon WATERMAN. 


WueEN Johnny is playing outdoors with the He can catch an idea as well as the rest, 
boys, For he ’s fully as bright as his brothers ; 
He is bright as a brand-new penny ; But to master the language in which it’s ex- 
In running and jumping and making a noise pressed, 
He is seldom outdone by any. He never will try like the others. 
But in learning his lessons in school, alas! One day when his teacher asked John to define 
He is n’t considered so clever; A circle, he thought of the riddle 
For he frequently stands at the foot of his A moment, and said: “It ’s a round, straight 
class, line, 
At the head of it “ hardly ever.” With a great big hole in the middle.” 


‘«‘ And what is an island ?” his teacher once asked ; 
And Johnny, who bravely aspired 
To answer the question, was heavily tasked 
To find the response she required. 
But he put his whole mind right to work with a will, 
And this is the answer it brought her: 
“It’s a place in the sea where the bottom,” said he, 
“ Sticks up more or less through the water.” 





ARCHIE, AFTER INSPECTING HIS LITTLE SISTER’S BIRTHDAY GIFTS: “‘ / THINK THIS IS THE BEST OF THE LoT! 
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CUTTING A HEMISPHERE IN 


TWO. 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





BEFORE the present generation of children 
has grown up, an important feature of their geog- 
raphies will be changed to describe North and 
South America as two great islands instead of 
one continuous continent. As the work of cut- 
ting the Western Hemisphere in two is in charge 
of the American government, there is little 
question about its final success. Modern ma- 
chinery and methods of engineering work can 
accomplish what the French people failed to 
do a quarter of a century ago, and with Ameri- 
can genius and enterprise back of the undertak- 
ing, the Panama Canal will doubtless soon be 
an accomplished fact. 

This great “dream of the navigator” is al- 
most as old as the discovery of America. It 
was when the conviction spread abroad in 
Europe that Columbus had only discovered a 
new continent, and not a new western passage 
to the wealth of the Indies, that men of science 


and travel began to think of opening a navi- 
gable channel from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
As early as 1581, a survey was made to see if 
North and South America could not be cut in 


two. Captain Antonio Pereira, Governor of 
Costa Rica, explored a route by way of the 
San Juan River, the lake of the same name, and 
the rivers which empty into the Gulf of Nicoya, 
Costa Rica. This early survey was the first 
actual beginning of the story of Panama, which 
now promises to reach a conclusion within the 
next ten years. Diego de Mercado, about thirty- 
nine years later, made a survey of the Nicara- 
gua route, and recommended to King Philip of 
Spain the construction of an interoceanic canal 
along the lines described by him. 

From that time to the year when the French 
company, under the famous French engineer 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, essayed to cut the Isth- 
mus of Panama in two, the Nicaragua and 
Panama routes have been periodically surveyed 
and re-surveyed until probably no other out-of- 
the-way corner of the earth has received half 
as much examination and geographical atten- 
tion. Many schemes of constructing the canal 


were proposed. Navigators of all parts of the 
world realized the importance of the canal or of 
some other method of transportation across the 
isthmus. One of the boldest conceptions was 
made by an American engineer, James B. Eads, 
who proposed to construct at Tehuantepec a 
railroad from ocean to ocean, or rather from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, capable 
of carrying the largest ships. Gigantic engines 
and flat-cars were to be built to run on double 
tracks. These cars were torun down an incline 
into great locks, so that ocean steamers could 
be floated upon them. Then the engines would 
cross the narrow tongue of land and launch the 
steamers in the ocean opposite. In this novel 
way the journey around the world, or from Eu- 
rope to the East Indies, would not be inter- 
rupted, and passengers could go to sleep on the 
Atlantic and wake up the next morning on the 
Pacific. 

But the great ship railroad was never built, 
and the agitation for digging the canal to cut the 
Western Hemisphere in two was continued. The 
great scheme possessed a peculiar fascination 
for men of science and commerce; but it was 
not until 1879 that the first positive step was 
taken to realize the dream of the ages. In that 
year an international congress was held in Paris, 
and before it appeared Ferdinand de Lesseps 
to espouse the cause of a French engineering 
company, organizing to undertake the work of 
separating North and South America by a ship- 
canal, 

The Isthmus of Panama is a narrow strip of 
land, scarcely twenty-one miles wide at its nar- 
rowest point; but the canal, owing to the char- 
acter of the land, would have a total length of 
about forty-six miles. To cut a ship-canal of 
this length, the early French company estimated, 
would cost 843,000,000 francs, which later was 
reduced by De Lesseps to 600,000,000 francs, or 
about $120,000,000 of our money. This huge 
cost did not deter the people of France from buy- 
ing the bonds and stocks of the Panama Canal 
Company, and the money was soon raised. The 
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genius of the company was the man who had 
constructed the Suez Canal, and his presence at 
the head of the 
undertaking was 
sufficient to give 
faith and confi- 
dencetoall. De 
Lesseps himself 
was so confident 
of his success that 
he extended in- 
vitations to prom- 
inent menall over 
the world to at- 
tend the opening 
of the canal in 
1888. 

The first ship- 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 
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tency, mismanagement, and lack of knowledge 
of the grave conditions that confronted the 
contractors on the isthmus combined to delay 
the work, and in time to wreck the company. 
The inside history of the story may never be 
made perfectly plain to the world. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of machinery that was never used 
was shipped to the isthmus, and even to-day 
much of it is rotting and rusting there in the 
tropical climate. The whole length of the pro- 
posed canal is marked by these monuments to 
man’s mismanagement and greed. Extensive 
camps and hospitals were built on the route of 
the canal, and thousands of workmen were sent 
down, only to die in the fever-ridden climate or 
to return home disgusted. 

The French canal company purchased the 
Panama Railway in 1882 to facilitate the work 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS IN HIS CHILDREN’S PONY-CART. 


ment of machinery and workmen arrived in 
Colon on February 21, 1881, and almost im- 
mediately began one of the most dramatic 
stories of modern times. Fraud, incompe- 


in digging the big ditch. But so inhospitable 
was the climate that thousands of lives were 
sacrificed to the undertaking. 

What has been termed by Yankee visitors to 
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the isthmus as “the white ghost of the canal” 
slew its victims by the hundreds. This white 
ghost was nothing more than the miasmatic fog 


or mist rising from the disturbed soil. The hot, 


moist climate of the isthmus is naturally weak- 
Rank 


vegetation springs up in a night and covers the 


ening to those not accustomed to it. 
soil with thick, fleshy leaves and vines. ‘These 
die, and decompose in layers. When disturbed 
the soil releases poisonous gases, which spread 
fevers and disease around. This white ghost 
of the canal hovered over the camps of the 
French contractors, and killed off their work- 
men and engineers by the hundreds. 
The canal did not progress rapidly. 
pected engineering difficulties appeared to delay 


Unex- 


its completion, besides the climate and the mis- 
management of the funds. One of these was 
the control of the Chagres River, which dis- 
charged some 75,000 cubic feet of water per 
second. 
the silt, which tended to fill up the canal almost 
as fast as it was excavated unless special pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent it. <A third in- 
surmountable difficulty was that of the tropical 
growth of trees, vines, and plants. So rank and 
luxuriant were the growths that within a few 
weeks after excavation they would fill with a 
network of roots and leaves the ground that was 
Work that was not properly planned 
Por- 


opened. 
had to be done over again several times. 
tions of the canal that were neglected a few 
weeks would present at the end of that time a 
new problem for the contractors. Discourage- 
ment after discouragement followed, and finally, 
when the funds began to give out, the few hon- 
est, devoted engineers lost heart. They knew 
that the canal could not be finished under the 
auspices of their company. Much of the ma- 
chinery sent to them proved unfit for the work 
demanded. 

More funds were raised between 1882 and 
1888, and then the French public grew suspi- 
cious and refused to more. The 
crash came in 1889, when the company was 
forced to suspend. In 18g0 a commission was 
sent to the isthmus to report on the actual con- 
dition of affairs. It found not more than a 
fifth of the work finished, and $50,000,000 worth 
of machinery, houses, and equipments rotting 
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Another trouble was the action of 
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away. At Colon the finished portion of the 
canal was filling in, while the harbor itself was 
being filled with the silt from the canal, so that 
it would require deepening to make it navigable 
for large ships. 

The whole unfortunate story of the scandal 
followed. An extension of time for finishing 
the canal was granted by the government of 
Colombia to the French Panama Canal Com- 
pany, and an effort was made to resume opera- 
tions. In 1892 the charge was made on the 
floor of the French Chamber of Deputies that 
the canal company had wasted the funds of the 
subscribers, and had bribed no less than one hun- 
dred deputies. An official investigation followed. 
Over 800,000 people of France had invested in 
the canal, and about $ 156,400,000 had been 
raised; but of this vast amount not more than 
$88,000,000 were really spent upon the exca- 
vation and construction of the canal. 

In spite of this stupendous fraud, a new 
company was organized in 1894-95, which es- 
timated the cost of completing the canal at 
$110,000,000. The following year a strike 
among the workmen on the isthmus caused 
uneasiness in France, and when charges were 
made of another scandal it was impossible to 
raise further These charges proved 
untrue, but French prestige on the isthmus was 


money. 
lost and French confidence in the scheme ex- 
hausted. France had lost her opportunity 
through the dishonesty of those to whom the 
work was intrusted. Most of the officers of the 
first company were arrested, including Ferdinand 
de Lesseps and his son Charles. 

The feeling against the company was bitter 
in France; but in spite of it there was wide- 
spread sympathy for the “ grand old man” who 
had started the enterprise. M. de Lesseps 
was over eighty years of age when the ex- 
posure surprised the world,and he never recov- 
ered from it. He died within a short time, and 
his death was mourned by tens of thousands of 
Frenchmen who had lost their money in his 
scheme. Whether De Lesseps was aware of 
the frauds practised by the company is some- 
thing that has never been definitely proved. 
There were not lacking plenty who believed him 
innocent. He died with the glory of building 
the Suez Canal as his chief recommendation for 
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fame; but his name will forever be intimately 
associated with the Panama Canal. 

The second chapter in the story of the 
Isthmus of Panama opens with the United 


States. Up to this time American engineers 
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of $67,000,000 by way of Nicaragua, but later 
this estimate was raised to $140,000,000. 

In 1889 President McKinley sent another 
commission south to study the problem of cut- 
ting the hemisphere in two. Negotiations were 
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had favored the Nicaragua route; but with the 
failure of the second French Panama Canal 
Company public attention in this country was 
directed to the isthmus. The United States 
government sent several commissioners to the 
isthmus to report on the feasibility of buying 
up the French rights and property. 

The first American commission reported that 
a canal could be completed at an expenditure 

VoL. XXXI.—51. 


begun with the directors of the old French 
Panama Company, and after years of fruitless 
work it was decided to transfer the rights of 
France to America. According to this agree- 
ment, the United States government is to pay 
to the French Panama Canal Company $40,- 
000,000 for all its rights and privileges. It is 
further estimated by the American Panama Ca- 
nal Company, which receives the property and 
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concessions, that $184,233,358 will be required 
to complete the forty-six miles of canal. 

Since the ratification of this agreement by the 
two countries, events have moved rapidly on 
the isthmus, and every boy and girl must be 
familiar with the changes that created the new 
Republic of Panama. 

The third chapter of the story of the canal 
begins with the events of to-day,and may end 
within ten years, when, it is predicted, our 
country will throw open the canal to the com- 
merce of the world. Will American control of 
the canal complete within this time one of the 
most important engineering schemes the world 
has ever faced? In paying to the French share- 
holders $40,000,000, the American company 
acquires the right to all the machinery and 
plant equipments on the isthmus; but the engi- 
neers in calculating the cost took no note of 
this neglected property. Of the $20,000,000 
worth of machinery on the isthmus, including 
miles of steel rails, scores of steamers, dredges, 
scores of machine-shops, and acres of dump- 
cars, probably not more than one tenth will 
ever prove of any actual value. So injurious 
to iron and steel is the effect of the tropical 
climate that much of the machinery is rusted 
beyond repair. Some of it, it is said, has be- 
come so rotten that one can push a hat-pin 
through it almost as easily as if it was so much 
cheese. 

There are nearly 2500 buildings on the isth- 
mus belonging to the company, and accommo- 
dations for nearly 20,000 laborers. The hospi- 
tals are valued at a million dollars, and the 
machine-shops at half as much more. But 
everything is in a sad state of decay and neg- 
lect. On all sides stand monuments to the 
criminal folly and mismanagement of the early 
company. The canal route is to-day covered 
over with a luxuriant growth of plants, vines, and 
trees; but scratch the surface anywhere and 
there come to light the most unexpected signs 
cf French workmanship. Every sort of article, 
from kitchen utensils to locomotives and dump- 
carts, appears half embedded in the soil. 

Engineering science and sanitary science 
have both advanced with wondrous strides since 
those early days of activity on the isthmus, and 
it may be that the problem of digging the canal 
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is not now so formidable an undertaking as many 
imagine. For one thing, engineers know how 
to fight fevers and disease in the tropics as never 
before, and the workmen will be safeguarded 
from the climate in every possible way. Nu- 
merous hospitals and sanitary camps will be 
established among the first things, and those 
who go to dig the canal will not leave behind 
them all hope of surviving their work. 

The value of the canal to the commerce of 
the world can be readily understood by any 
girl or boy who will refer to a common map of 
the world. Both the United States and Europe 
will reap great benefits from it. By the present 
route, steamers sailing from New York to San 
Francisco by way of the Strait of Magellan 
must cover some 13,090 miles, including the 
usual stops required for coaling. When the 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama is opened, 
the distance will be shortened to 5294 miles —a 
saving of nearly 8000 miles. Steamers bound 
from European ports would find almost equal 
advantages. Those sailing from Hamburg to 
San Francisco would have their present route 
shortened by 5648 miles. 

Steamers sailing from New York to Australia 
and New Zealand now go by the way of Cape 
of Good Hope. By going through the new 
canal this route would be shortened between 
3500 and 5175 miles, according to the port they 
were bound for. Our ships from the Atlantic 
seaboard must now pass through the Suez Canal 
to reach China and Japan in the most direct 
way. The total distance from New York to 
Yokohama, Japan, is 13,040 miles, and through 
the Panama Canal it would be reduced to 10,088 
miles. From New York to Shanghai, China, 
the saving in distance through the canal would 
amount to 1339 miles. To the Oriental coun- 
tries the saving is thus not so great as along our 
own coast and to our Pacific Ocean possessions, 
owing to the fact that China and Japan are 
nearly opposite us on the globe. But to Hawaii 
there would be a distinct saving of 6581 miles. 

Saving in time and distance does not mean so 
much to sailing vessels, but it is.very important 
to ocean steamers. With coal at three or four 
dollars per ton wholesale, the saving in money 
from a trip through the Panama Canal would 
quickly mount up into thousands of dollars. It 
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is estimated that from New York to San Fran- 
cisco the actual saving in coal for the average 
freight steamer would be $3000. The saving 
in time would be even more important. A 
steamer on this line makes only about two 
round trips a year through the Strait of Magel- 
lan, but through the Panama Canal at least five 
round trips a year probably could be made. 

It might be interesting to go further into fig- 
ures to show how much the Panama Canal 
would benefit the world, such as the total ton- 
nage that would be likely to pass through the 
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narrow waterway each year, and the extra num- 
ber of passenger ships that would ply between 
New York and San Francisco; but sufficient 
has been said to convince any one of the great 
need of this new waterway. By dividing a hemi- 
sphere, man will create a new commerce of the 
world, and bring the countries of both sides of 
the globe into closer relationship. Next to gird- 
ling the globe with submarine cables, therefore, 
this work of cutting through the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama will prove, it is hardly too much to say, 
the most important commercial event of the age. 
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LAZY COOMARASAWMY. 


(An East Indian Fairy Tale.) 


By GEORGE SYLVA. 





ANY years ago, before 
the king of monkeys, 
Hanumau, had assisted 
Kirshna to drive the 
fairies out of India, 
there lived outside the 
village of Paudinagar 
(near Belgaum) an old 
Hindu of the oondi or 
cultivator caste, with his large family of sons. 
One fine night, after the old man had been 
working hard all the day long, he lay down to 
rest at last; but first he said to his sons, “What 
work will you boys do this moonlight night ? 
It is as bright as day, and young men must 
work whenever there is light.” 

So the oldest said, “Father, I will plow all 
night long, and never feel tired”; the second 
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said, “I will make willow baskets to sell”; the 
third said, “ And I will twist a coil of yarn into 
rope.” So six of the sons answered cheerfully, 
“ We will work all night long for our good old 
father.” 

But lazy Coomarasawmy, the seventh son, 
only yawned as he replied, “I would like to lie 
on my back all the night in the moonlight, with 
a fairy to fan me, a fairy to light my hooka for 
me, a fairy to give me lemonade to drink, and 
a very pretty fairy to talk to me.” 

So the father said, “ You are a good-for-no- 
thing vagabond!” and turned him out of the 
house with these words : 

“ Do not come back until you have cut three 
mounds of wood, of eighty-four pounds each, 
and brought them to me on your back.” 

The boy replied, “I will cut no wood, and 
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you shall see my face no more.” And then he 
wandered along without food or shelter till next 
morning, when he reached an old woman’s cot- 
tage. Being too lazy to go farther, he sat down 
there. She invited him in, but would give him 
food only after he had promised to go and watch 
her cows during the daytime. “I don’t object 
to that,” said Coomarasawmy, “ because I can lie 


COOMARASAWMY. 
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The old woman said, “ There are plenty on the 
south side of the forest, but you must not go 
there.” On the following days he rode on the 
cow to the north side, to the east, and to the 
west, and on the fourth day the cow took him 
to the south side. 

There the fairies were dancing in a beautiful 
little glade, having laid their magic wands under 





























“*HE RODE ON THE BACK OF ONE OF THE COWS TILL THEY CAME TO THE PASTURE.” 


on my back in the shade of the mango-tree, 
and perhaps a mango will fall into my mouth 
without my troubling to pick it.” So he ate the 
food and went with the cattle; but when he was 
out of the old woman's sight he rode on the 
back of one of the cows till they came to the 
pasture; there he lay down in the shade, and 
ate fallen mangos and drank milk from the 
fallen cocoanuts, and rode back at nightfall. 
“This work will suit me very well,” said 
Coomarasawmy, “only there are no fairies.” 


a champak-tree in full flower. When Coomara- 
sawmy saw them he opened his eyes with won- 
der; then he directed the cow to the champak- 
tree, and with a lazy movement he picked up 
one of the magic wands and rode away with it. 
Presently the fairy whose wand he had taken 
saw him, and opened her wings and flew after 
him, crying, “Turn, Coomarasawmy! Turn and 
look at my wondrous beauty!” So he turned 
round to look at her, and when her eyes met 
his eyes he became like a stone statue and fell 
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to the ground, after which the fairy took back 
her wand from him. 

Now the old woman was somewhat of a witch, 
and knew all about the fairies and their ways; 
so when she missed the boy she guessed what 
had befallen him; so she went out to seek him, 
and soon she found him lying like a fallen 
statue of stone, on the south side of the forest. 
There she offered a basket of champak and 
rosary flowers to Parvathi, the goddess who 
controls the fairies, and on the third day the 
boy came to himself again. The old woman 
warned him that the fairies would now always 
have power over him unless he could get superior 
power over them, and she said: “ You must 
return to-morrow to this place, and again take 
the fairy’s wand; then, when she calls you to 
look back, you must shut your eyes, and she 
will have no power over you; and whilst you 
keep the wand the fairy will be as your slave 
and you as her master.” 

All happened as the old woman predicted, 
and when Coomarasawmy rode away with the 
wand and the fairy called on him to look back, 
he only said, “ I saw you once before, and I am 
too lazy to turn round again.” So he took 
back the magic wand safely to the old woman, 
who hid it in a small cranny between the hearth- 
stones of her hut, and covered it over with 
ashes. But the old witch-woman also laid a 
spell upon Coomarasawmy, so that he suddenly 
became small like a baby, only with the senses 
of a man. Next day the fairy disguised her- 
self as a beautiful girl, and came to the old 
woman’s house, saying, “ I have lost my magic 
wand, which your grandson stole while I was 
dancing.” The old woman replied, “ Here is 
no one but me and the baby; surely a baby 
could not steal your wand.” Then the fairy re- 
mained in the house as the old woman’s servant, 
and every day while she lived there the white 
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hen laid an egg of pure gold, and the baby 
grew one inch every day till he was six feet 
high and a splendid, handsome man, to whom 
the fairy was as a slave. 

The old woman then called the priest to 
marry them, and, keeping the eggs as her for- 
tune, dismissed the young couple from her 
house, warning Coomarasawmy never to give 
back the wand to his fairy wife. 

Every day the wife was most obedient to her 
husband, and every day he succeeded in every- 
thing he undertook, because he had the hidden 
wand and that gave him magic and good luck. 
He killed every animal when he went hunting ; 
he found sapphires and rubies when he dug in 
the white sand; the beans which he planted 
grew into cinnamon and nutmeg trees; the 
fowls laid golden eggs, and he became the 
richest man in all the country. 

But at nightfall each day his wife said to 
him: “Light of my heart, where have you 
hidden my wand?” For one year he refused 
to tell her, and during that year he was always 
prosperous and happy. But at last he was too 
lazy to deny any more, and said: “It is hidden 
in one of the crannies between the hearthstones 
of the old witch-woman’s hut.” 

That night, while he slept, she rose softly and 
stole away to the hut, and brushed the ashes 
from the hearthstones, and searched in the 
crannies till she found the magic wand. And 
then she joyfully flew away as a fairy again. 

In the morning Coomarasawmy missed her, 
but, suspecting nothing, he went tiger-hunting 
upon his horse. As soon as the tiger saw him 
it sprang out and killed him, for his magic 
power was gone; and at the same time his house 
was struck by lightning and everything was 
burned. 

But the old woman still keeps the golden 
eggs, and counts her riches carefully every day. 

















THE SQUG. 


(A Nonsensical Story.) 


By Wi.us B. Hawkins. 


tell 
Of the island of Nix, 
Where the Noth- 
ings all dwell?” 





I wILt tell you a 
story of Larry 
o’ Six, 

Who made him a 
kite without 
paper or sticks. 

He thought it was foolish to fly it with 
string, 

So he flew it one morning with never a 
thing ; 

And when it went up he caught hold of its 
tail, 

For the joy of his life was to go for a sail. 


He sailed and he soared till he found it so 
cold 

That he wrapped himself snug in the warm, 
fleecy fold 

Of a big, fluffy cloud, which he reached out 
and took 

From the sky, where it hung without ever a 
hook. 

Then he soared and he sailed till he passed, 
in his flight, 

The homes of the creatures we dream of at 
night — 

The Wew and the Wimpoo, the Grix and the 
Jhee, 

And others, that people on earth never see. 


When he came to the place where he wanted 
to stop 

He simply let go (if you tried it you ’d 
drop — 


Did you ever hear 
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Unless you were dreaming ; of course, in that 
case, 
You yourself could step airily off into space). 


He dug a deep hole in the top of the air, 

And covered it over with very great care, 

So that no one could find it and take it away 

While he was asleep at the bottom some day. 

But when he jumped into the hole he had 
dug, 

He lit on the back of a short-legged Squg. 


Now a Squg is a wonderful creature to see : 

Its head is put on where its tail ought to be; 

So it turns end for end when it comes into 
sight, 

And seems to think that brings its head and 
tail right. 

Its body is made without flesh, skin, or bone, 

And its legs, I am told, are not always its 
Own ; 

For, whenever it happens to want a few 
more, 

It goes to a second-hand furniture store 

And takes them from any old table or chair, 

And fastens them on to itself anywhere. 

So, you see, when it walks they go flippity- 
flop, 

And its gait is a jerkity hippity-hop. 


Some folks would have felt in a pretty bad 
fix 

Astride of a Squg, as was Larry o’ Six; 

But he did n’t care, for he knew, all the time, 

That the creature was made up of nothing 
but rhyme. 


“Hello!” said the Squg, and it spoke without 
voice, 
For a Squg, in such matters, can take its own 
choice ; 
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It can say what it will without using a word, 

And is best understood when it has n’t been 
heard. 

«“ T hope,” said the Squg, “ I am not in the way, 

For, as long as I ’m here, I suppose I must 
stay ; 

And should any one ask you how that comes 
about, 

You can say that what ’s in here is never 
found out. 

Now that,” said the Squg, giving Larry a 
poke, 

“ Ts what I should call an exceeding good joke. 

And here is another I made up myself — 

After getting the point from a cute little elf, 

Who told me that all my acquaintances say 

I am nearest to them when I ’m farthest away. 

But that does n’t matter; we folks of the air 

Are as apt to be here as we are to be there. 

Indeed, there are times when I doubt my- 
self so 

That I cannot be sure whether I am or no.” 


In a mystical manner they chatted along 
Until Larry proposed that the Squg sing a 
song. 
‘I would,” said the Squg, “ but I never have 
sung 
Since to-morrow, the day a bell borrowed 
my tongue.” 
So Larry missed hearing a marvelous thing, 
For this is the song that the Squg did n’t 
sing : 


O Larry o’ Six, 
Did you ever hear tell 
Of the island of Nix, 
Where the Nothings all dwell? 


The island itself 

Is the shadow of Naught, 
And lies in the ocean 

Of Fanciful Thought. 


’T is peopled by those 
Who have had to go there — 
If they had n’t they could n’t 
Have gone anywhere. 


There are Figures rubbed out 
From the blackboard and slate ; 

There are Words that have lived 
But are now out of date. 


There are Years that have gone; 
There are Dreams that have been; 
There are Odors of roses 
And all their dead kin. 


There are Lights that are out; 
There are Debts that are paid; 
And all of the Noises 
That ever were made. 


There the Green of last summer, 
The Dark of last night, 

And the Cold of last winter 
Are living all right. 


All the Wishes of life 
That have never come true, 
And the things we ’ve forgotten — 
They ’re living there, too. 


For the island of Nix 
Is a wonderful spot, 

And the only things there 
Are the things that are not. 


When the Squg had concluded not singing 
this song, 

He said that he thought he ’d be going 
along ; 

And Larry, who had nothing better to do, 

Remarked that he might as well go along, 
too. 





THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


By J. M. GLEESON. 


An early blizzard surprised a huge grizzly 
bear while he was still looking for a safe place 
in which to “ hole up” for a good long sleep. 
He probably did not like it at all, but his face 
showed no change, doubtless because he could 
not possibly look uglier if he tried. His wicked 
little eyes rolled about in search of comfort: a 
good, warm, well-protected hole under a tree or 
among the rocks, or even some such dainty mor- 
sel as a small animal or bird hiding away from 


clung to his coarse coat, giving him a still more 
grizzled appearance. His long claws, curved 
like simitars, were worn flat on the ends, where 
they struck the ground with a snap as he walked. 

Was ever animal more fitly named — Grizzly 
Bear? The very sound of the word evokes a 
host of grim, fearsome pictures; and his scien- 
tific title, Ursus horribilis, is even more signifi- 
cant. In captivity he stalks restlessly to and 
fro, or more often swings round and round in 
his narrow prison; the great 





the storm. The noisy roar of 
the blizzard as it swirled down 
the mountain-side drowned the 
solid pounding of his huge feet 
and the scraping of the long, 
ivory-like claws against the 
rocks. Suddenly he stopped 
short: a varying hare, not yet 
quite white, was sleeping in the 
shelter of a little bush near by. 
He had almost passed it, when, 
out of the corner of his eye, 





paws may be stretched through 
the bars to seize and draw in 
some offered morsel of food, 
but there is no joyousness in 
the action or any expression 
of pleasure. All the other 
bears are more or less play- 
ful, some of them very much 
so, affording, when in captiv- 
ity, endless amusement for 
the spectators. Who has not 








he detected a tuft of pinky- 
white fur; a few cautious steps, and, with a growl, 
his mighty foot came down. He growled just 
a fraction of a second too soon: there was a 
flash of pinky-white, two long white legs shot 
out like lightning, and the paw struck the warm 
spot where the hare had been sleeping. 

What a monster he was as he stood there, 
looking about! His eyes small, dull, and sullen, 
his long head swinging slowly from side to side 
on the powerful neck, the fringed under lip 

dropped loose- 

E ly, making a 
a - hideous _grin- 
ening expres- 

"7 sion and’expos- 

“z ing the pur- 


9) the strong yel- 
Se low teeth. The 


=— driving _ sleet 


watched with delight the 
mighty rompings and wrestlings of the great 
white bear of the frozen north, or the never- 
ending games of the various black bears? Fun- 
niest of all are the smooth-coated little Malayan 
sun-bear and the shaggy black sloth-bear of 
India that Kipling has made so familiar under 
the name of “Baloo.” But the grizzly never 
plays and apparently never feels happy; if he 
has not a grudge against the whole world, he at 
least is not going to add to its amusement if he 
can help it. The cubs, of course, like all young 
animals, are playful, but their mother never 
joins in -their frolics. She 

takes good care of them, 

however, and they roam 

about, hunting and sleeping 

together for a couple of 

years, when the youngsters 

independently wander off 

and shift for themselves. 
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In the old days, before the deadly magazine 
rifle was invented, hunting the grizzly was a 

different affair, and no animal on the 
was more dreaded, his 


very 
American continent 
fierceness and vital force when wounded filling 
the most reckless of hunters with a wholesome 


GLEESON” 


“*“THE DRIVING SLEET CLUNG 


dread. It wasnot at all unusual for a grizzly with 
a bullet through his heart to pursue and tear to 
pieces the hunter, whose long single-barreled 
muzzle-loading rifle, with its one round lead 
bullet, was altogether inadequate for such a 
contest. 

It is a strange thing, too, that while the 
grizzly bear is an omnivorous feeder, living on 
anything from roots and nuts to steer and buf- 


GRIZZLY 


TO HIS COARSE COAT, GIVING 
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falo meat, he has never been known to devour 
human flesh. 

In the days of Kit Carson the grizzly had 
not learned to look upon man as a foe to be 
shunned at any cost, but the quick-firing maga- 
zine rifle has taught him that if he possibly can 


HIM A STILL MORE GRIZZLED APPEARANCE , 


he must keep out of man’s sight. He has now 
been driven back into the almost inaccessible 
solitudes of the northwestern Rocky Mountains, 
and the sportsman who wishes to add his pelt 
and dangling necklace of claws to his collection 
of hunting-trophies must travel far and endure 
much hardship and labor, for “ old Ephraim,” 
as he was called by the Western pioneers, is as 


cunning as he is fierce. 
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(Begun in the November number.) 


By B. L. FARJEON. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS PENNYBACK IS PERPLEXED. 


Miss PENNYBACK’s sensations may be ima- 
gined when, opening her eyes the moment Mme. 
Tussaud disappeared, she found 
herself in bed in her own room. 

“ Gracious powers!” she mur- 
mured. “WhereamI? How 
came I here?” 

She sat up in bed and put her 
hand to her forehead. 

“1 fainted away in the kit- 
chen,” she mused. “I went 
downstairs to ascertain the cause 
of a midnight disturbance in the 
house, and I lost my senses at 
the extraordinary scene that pre- 
sented itself. I must have fallen 
to the ground—I must have 
dropped the candlestick; and 
now here am I in my own apart- 
ment, without the least idea 
how I got here. How did get 
here? Is it within the bounds 
of possibility that I walked up- 
stairs in an unconscious state 
and got into bed without know- 
ing it? No, it is not possible. 

But if it is not possible, how, I 

repeat, did I get here? I put my slippers on. 
I distinctly remember putting on my slippers and 
dressing-gown. How is it that they are off? 
Lucinda Pennyback, are you going mad?” 

She was so terrified at the idea that she 
jumped out of bed and drew up the blind. 
The first blush of dawn was in the sky; the 
birds were twittering in the trees; within the 
house an eery silence prevailed. 

Bewildered, she looked around the room. 
Everything was in order: the candle was in the 
candlestick — the candlestick which she recol- 


lected, or fancied she recollected, carrying 
down in her hand, with a lighted candle in it. 
She had struck a match to light it; she looked 
for the burnt match, and could not find it; and 
yet she recollected, or fancied she recollected, 


” 


‘** WHERE AM 1? HOW CAME I HERE?’ 


that she had put it in the match-tray. Her 
dressing-gown and slippers were on the seat of 
the chair. 

More and more bewildered, Miss Pennyback 
opened the door, and creeping into the passage, 
leaned her head over the balustrade and lis- 
tened. She heard not a sound; every one in 
the house, apparently, was asleep. She reén- 
tered her room, closed the door, drew down 
the blind, and got into bed again. 

“Let me recall the circumstances,” she 
mused, her head now on her pillow. “ Let me 
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marshal my confused thoughts. I wake up in 
the middle of the night and fancy I hear voices 
in the vicinity of the kitchen. I get up, put on 
my slippers, light the candle, and steal down- 
stairs in my dressing-gown. I reach the kitchen 
stairs, and hear the sounds of revelry, which 
seem suddenly to stop at my ‘approach. I 
open the door. The gas is lighted, and the 
room is full of strange company. In the mo- 
mentary glance I cast around, I fancy I see 
kings in armor and queens in their royal robes. 
There is a man whose head almost touches the 
ceiling; there is a very small man; there is a 
Chinaman with a pigtail; there is a dreadful 
person in a black mask, carrying an ax — he 
looks like an executioner of olden times. All 
their heads are turned toward me —all their 
eyes are fixed upon my face. I hear Lucy’s 
voice calling, ‘Miss Pennyback! Dear Miss 
Pennyback!’ Terrified out of my senses, I 
swoon away —and I know nothing more till I 
find myself in my own bed, with no signs around 
me that I had moved from it since I retired to 
rest after eating my supper. Compose yourself, 
Lucinda. There is but one solution of this 


strange, this singular mystery. You dreamed 


these things — you are under the spell of an ex- 
traordinary delusion. You must preserve the 
secret; you must not mention it to a soul, or it 
will be supposed you are going mad. I hope, 
Lucinda Pennyback, you are not going mad. 
It was all a delusion—yes, a delusion. And 
yet, and yet —” 

The perplexed lady could~ get no further. 
She tossed about in bed for some time, but, 
being tired and exhausted, at length fell asleep 
again, and had the most frightful dreams. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WONDERS WILL NEVER CEASE. 


It would be difficult to say which of the two 
was the more astonished — Miss Pennyback 
when she found herself in bed after fainting 
away in the kitchen, or Mrs. Peckham, the 
cook, when she discovered the state of affairs 
in the special region over which she reigned. 
Pigeon-pie, beefsteak-pudding, ham and beef, 
roast chickens, cherry-tart, jellies, all gone; 
the nine-gallon cask of cider quite empty! 
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What made the mystery still more mysterious, 
was the absence of any signs of disorder. 

She sank down in a chair and gasped, and 
for a few moments her mind was like a clock 
which had suddenly stopped. When it was set 
going again, only one word escaped her lips: 

“ Burglars!” 

She followed this up by coming to the con- 
clusion that the whole family and every one of 
the servants, with the exception of herself, had 
been murdered, and now lay weltering in their 
gore ; and she was undecided whether to pierce 
the air with a succession of screams or to run for 
the police. Before she had made up her mind, 
Belinda, eighteen years of age, scullery and 
kitchen maid, walked into the kitchen, rubbing 
the sleep out of her eyes with her knuckles. 
Molly, the parlor-maid, Maria, the housemaid, 
and Belinda slept together; Mrs. Peckham, as 
a superior person, had a sleeping-apartment to 
herself. 

“ Alive, Belinda?” gasped Mrs. Peckham. 

“Yes, mum,” answered Belinda, in the calm- 
est of voices. 

“Oh, Belinda!” groaned Mrs. Peckham. 

“Yes, mum. Wot ’s the matter, 
"Ave yer ’ad a fit? Shall I rub yer ’ands?” 

‘“‘ Belinda,” said Mrs. Peckham, in a sepul- 
chral tone, suddenly clutching the maid’s arm, 
“how did you escape ?” 

Belinda was a young person who was never 
astonished. If you had fired a gun within a 
yard of her, she would not have been startled. 
So deeply steeped in sensationalism was she 
that had she met Gog and Magog in a country 
lane, she would have said, “’Ow d’ yer do?” 
She was a passionate lover of romance, and the 
most blood-curdling and extravagant episodes 
in the most blood-curdling and extravagant 
stories that ever were written were accepted by 
her as perfectly reasonable and natural. No- 
thing frightened or startled her ; she would have 
welcomed an earthquake, and have looked 
down into the depths of the earth for familiar 
faces; and when ghosts were spoken of, her 
one wish was to meet and shake hands with 
them. 

“How did you escape, Belinda?” repeated 
Mrs. Peckham. 

“ How did I escape? 


mum ? 


From wot, mum?” 





“ From being murdered in your bed ?” 

Belinda’s imagination began to work. 

“It wos orfle, mum, orfle!” 

“ Yes — go on —tell me the worst.” 

Belinda desired nothing better. Her imagi- 
nation became very active indeed. 

“Tt wos in the middle of the night, mum —” 

“Yes — yes?” 

“In the dead middle of the night w’en I ’eerd 
‘em comin’ up the stairs. ‘ Belinda,’ sez I to 
myself, with my ’ead under the bedclothes so as 
they should n’t ’ear me, ‘ Belinda,’ sez I, ‘look 
The blood-sprinkled ruffyungs is a-thustin’ 
for yer blood.’ With that, I crep’ out o’ bed, 
and ketched ’old of arope. While I wos a-doin’ 
of it, I ’eerd ’em outside comin’ closer, and closer, 
and closer, and my ’eart ceased to beat. I felt 
as if buckets o’ cold water wos runnin’ down my 
back. Oh, mum, their footsteps sounded like 
the pant’ers in a Hindyen jingle! Afore they 
could spring on me, I throwed the rope out of the 
winder, and ’eld on to it like grim death. ‘ Be- 
linda,’ sez I to myself between my clenched 
teeth, ‘it’s now or never. Yer life ’angs upon 
a thread.’ Hinch by hinch I clum’ down. 
That ’s ’ow I escaped, mum.” 

“ Oh, Belinda, did you hear Molly and Maria 
scream ?” 

“Scream, mum! They curdled my marrer. 
The minute I ’eerd ’em I said to myself, ‘ Be- 
linda, save ’em!’ Wot did I do but clum’ up 
the rope ag’in, but alas! it wos not to be. The 
rope broke in the middle afore I wos ’arf-way 
up, and there I wos, transfixed in the hair.” 

“ Dreadful, dreadful!” groaned Mrs. Peck- 
ham. “Those poor, poor girls! What ’s to 
be done, Belinda? What ’s to bb—” 

But she broke off here, and stared wildly at 
Mme. Tussaud, who at that moment entered 
the kitchen, and smiled at her and Belinda. 

“Good morning,” said the old lady, pleas- 
antly. 

“Good mornin’, mum,” said Belinda, per- 
fectly composed. 

Mrs. Peckham said nothing; she collapsed 
in her chair. 

“Why don’t you light the fire?” said Mme. 
Tussaud. ‘We shall all be wanting breakfast 
presently. I hope you will be able to give us 
something nice, for my people have moved in 


out. 
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the very highest society, and they know how to 
appreciate good cooking. Come in, Henry: 
come in, Elizabeth.” 

Belinda, who was on her knees at the grate, 
turned her head and nodded genially at King 
Henry and Queen Elizabeth. It being her na- 
ture to accept everything, she accepted this, 
Mrs. Peckham threw her apron over her head 
and moaned. 

“ My dear woman,” said Mme. Tussaud, re- 
moving the apron gently from the terrified 
woman’s face, “what are you moaning for? 
We are friends of the family. You are Mrs. 
Peckham, I believe?” 

“ Y-y-yes, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Peckham, 
with chattering teeth. 

“ One of the best cooks in the country, I ’ve 
been told, and one of the most obliging. But 
I must introduce myself and my friends. I am 


Mme. Tussaud, and this is his Majesty King 
Henry VIII, known as ‘ bluff King Hal,’ and this 
is her gracious Majesty Queen Elizabeth — 
‘good Queen Bess,’ you know.” 

Belinda whipped round on her knees, and, 
holding up her hands palm to palm, gazed 


adoringly at the royal personages. The young 
scullery-maid had paid one visit to the famous 
exhibition, and that the figures there should 
come to life and be able to roam the country 
was quite in accordance with her romantic no- 
tions. When Mme. Tussaud affably introduced 
herself by name to Mrs. Peckham, cook plucked 
up courage to raise her eyes; and her astonish- 
ment increased while her terror diminished — 
her feelings thereby undergoing an agreeable 
change. 

She had visited the exhibition more than 
once, and had seen the royal personages who 
now stood before her. Of course it was all 
very wonderful, but there they were, and she 
had no doubt whatever that she was wide awake. 
She was a loyal subject, and as she could not pos- 
sibly sit in the presence of royalty, she rose to 
her feet; and if her limbs still trembled, it was 
only natural. 

“ We came home with our dear Lucy rather 
late last night,” continued Mme. Tussaud, “and 
we were all ravenously hungry; so what did 
we do but ransack your larder and make free 
with what we found there. We owe you a 
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thousand apologies, for we made sad havoc, I 
fear; but we washed up after we had done, and 
put everything back in its proper place. Lucy 
showed us how to do it all.” 

“ Bless Miss Lucy’s heart!” said Mrs. Peck- 
ham, beginning to be won over by the kind 
voice and benevolent face. “She does what 
she likes with me, and she ’s welcome. Did 


she eat any of the cherry-pie I made for her?” 


*“** SCREAM, MUM! 


“ Yes, she had two helpings,” answered Mme. 
Pussaud. 
yours, I see.” 

“She is everybody’s favorite. There ’s no- 
thing in the world I would n’t do for her.” 

“She spoke so nicely of you, and she is hop- 
ing, as we all are, that she can count on your 
assistance in what we have come here to do.” 


THEY CURDLED MY MARRER.’” 


“Miss Lucy ’s a great favorite of here is alive — very much alive. 
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“ Nothing wrong, I hope, ma’am ?” 

“If it were wrong, would Lucy have any- 
thing to do with it? No, it is something good. 
The fact is — but can you keep a secret ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Peckham, eagerly. 
“Try me.” ; 

“T will,’ said Mme. Tussaud. “The fact 
is, we are going to do our best to get rid of 
that dreadful creature, Lorimer Grimweed.” 

“And a good riddance 

to bad rubbish!” ex- 

claimed Mrs. Peckham. 
“That ’s what I 
though it was my last 
I call it a down- 


say, 


word. 
right shame to make 
Miss Lydia marry such 
aman!” 

“Itis breaking Lucy’s 
heart as well as Lydia’s. 
But she shall 
made to marry him. 
That is what we have to 
prevent, and that is what 
we want your help for, 
dear Mrs. Peckham.” 

* But what have you 
done to Molly and Ma- 
ria?” said Mrs. Peck- 
ham, clasping her hands. 

“You foolish 
ture, explain yourself.” 

“Are they alive— 
that ’s what I want to 
know. Oh, ma’am, are 
they alive?” 

“T see,” said Mme. 
Tussaud, smiling. “You 
we have 


not be 


crea- 


believe been 
murdering 
their beds. 


nice opinion to have of 


people in 
That ’s a 


My dear woman, everybody 
Nobody’s lit- 


Lucy’s friends! 


tle finger is hurt.” 

“ Look here,” cried Mrs. Peckham, seizing Be- 
linda, “ what do you mean, you little story-teller, 
by telling me you heard Molly and Maria scream 
in such a manner as to curdle your marrow ?” 

“Oh, leave me alone, do!” replied Be- 


'%? 
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linda. “It wos you as begun it. 
arsk me if I wos murdered in my sleep ? 
wos murdered, ’ow could I answer yer ?” 

“ There has been a little misunderstanding, I 
see,” said Mme. Tussaud, “ which you can settle 
by and by. My dear woman, what are you 
staring at me in that way for?” 

“Tt only just come into my mind, ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Peckham, speaking very slowly, 
“that if you was Mme. Tussaud you ought to 
be wax.” 

“Do you hear that, Harry?” exclaimed 
Mme. Tussaud, merrily, and she and her two 
celebrities burst out laughing. “Wax! Shake 
hands, Mrs. Peckham — don’t be afraid. There 
— does my hand feel like wax? If we were 
wax, could we laugh, and talk, and eat? You 
should have seen us last night doing justice to 
the good things you provided for us; it would 
have done your heart good. We resemble 
wax in one respect, though. We stick to our 
friends.” 

“That ’s a good one, Mme. la Tussaud,” 
said Henry VIII. “We stick to our friends! 
Ho, ho, ho! Tom of the Thumb will appre- 
ciate that. Our court jester could n’t beat it. 
Ay, Mistress Peckham, we stick to our friends ; 
and we will stick to our friends ma belle Lucie 
and fair Lydia — whose winsome face we have 
not yet beheld —till they are made happy. On 
my kingly word, we will!” 

“I am glad you enjoyed your supper,” said 
Mrs. Peckham, in a faltering voice. 

“Their Majesties enjoyed it immensely. 
Did you not, Henry and Elizabeth ?” 

“The cooking was indifferent good,” said 
Queen Elizabeth. 

“ Nay, Bess, it was perfection,’ 


Did n’t yer 
If I 


’ 


said Henry 
VIII, who had been advised by Mme. Tussaud 


to win Mrs. Peckham’s good graces. “ We re- 
member eating once a foreign delicacy termed 
a karum pie which we did not enjoy more than 
we did the cooking in Marybud Lodge.” 
Mrs. Peckham curtsied; and Belinda, not to be 
behindhand, made a most elaborate sweep of 
her body. “We are looking forward to delica- 
cies at thy hand, Mistress Peckham. See that 
thou disappoint us not.” 

“ What would your Majesties like for break- 
fast?” asked Mrs. Peckham. 
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“ Ah, that is a sensible question. It likes us 
much. There cometh to our memory a ban- 
quet we gave which, if thou canst emulate, 
thou shalt name thine own reward.” 

“Will your Majesty be good enough to give 
me the names of the courses ? — and I will see 
what I can do.” 

“There are memories that never fade,” said 
Henry VIII, pensively. “The names of the 
principal dishes are in our mind, and though 
many a year has passed over our head, their 
delicious perfume is still in our nostrils. There 
were capons of high gravy, saddles of venison, 
calvered salmon, custards planted with garters, 
godwits, peafowl, pickled mullets,—ha, ha! 
those pickled mullets!—porpoise in armor, 
Georges on horseback, halibut engrailed, herons, 
cygnets, perch in foyle, venison pasties, hippo- 
cras jelly, and mainemy royal. By my fay, 
that was a feast! A train of pages, the fairest 
in the land, dressed in fantastic habits of green 
and pink, waited upon us. There was one 
bright wench whose sparkling eyes —” 

“Sire!” cried Elizabeth, warningly. 

“*T is but a memory, Bess,” said Henry, 
with a laugh that was half a sigh. “Canst 
compass such a feast as that, Mistress Peck- 
ham?” 

The bewildered woman, whose eyes had 
grown larger and larger as the dishes were 
enumerated, mournfully shook her head. 

“T don’t think it can be managed in this 
house, your royal Majesty,” she replied. 
“ There ’s a ’am in soak, but it won’t be ready 
till evening. Capons, and custards, and jellies, 
perhaps —” 

“Don’t let it worry you, good Mrs. Peck- 
ham,” said Mme. Tussaud. “His Majesty 
speaks of olden times, and I will wager my 
whole exhibition that modern cooking beats 
the ancient. It stands to reason, with such a 
nice range as you have there. Give us some 
bacon and eggs, some buttered toast, and a 
few pots of jam, and we shall manage very 
well.” 

Henry VIII smiled with delight. “ Bacon 
and eggs! Buttered toast! Pots of jam! It 
sounds bravely, Mme. la Tussaud.” 

“T could do your Majesty an omelet,’ 
Mrs. Peckham, taking heart. 


’ 


said 
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“In the French style, mistress ?” 

“Yes, your royal Majesty.” 

“’T is well. Do thy best, and we will not 
forget thee. Henry knows how to reward good 
service.” 

“ Reward her now, Henry,” said Mme. Tus- 
saud. “ You were ever generous.” 

“So be it,” said Henry. “What wilt thou 











*** RICHARD CCEUR DE LION IS KEEPING AN EYE ON RICHARD III, 
WHO, AS USUAL, IS NOT IN A VERY GOOD HUMOR.’” 


have, mistress? A _ title —lands— money ?” 
Mrs. Peckham’s breath was almost taken away 
at these words. “ Nay, thou shalt have them 
all. We create thee Marchioness of Barnet, 
and do bestow upon thee a thousand marks 
a year in land, and another thousand to be 
paid thee out of our treasury to support thy 
dignity.” 
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“What do you think of that?” said Mn 
Tussaud, almost choking with laughter. “ Won- 
ders will never cease, will they ?” 

“No, ma’am—they won't,” gasped M 
Peckham. 

* A marchioness! 
ess!” cried Belinda, skipping about. “(© 
what will the butcher say!” 

“And here,” said Mme. Tussaud, takine a 
magic piece of paper from her pocket, “is 
a ticket for two for my exhibition. ‘ Admit 
It will do any day in 


Oh, crikey, a marchi 


bearer and _ friend.’ 
the week.” 

“ How can I thank you?” exclaimed Mrs, 
Peckham, gazing rapturously at the sacred pass. 

It would be hard to say which she valued 
most —the title of Marchioness of Barnet, with 
a thousand marks a year in land and another 
out of the royal treasury to support her dignity, 
or the ticket for two to Mme. Tussaud’s ex- 
hibition. It appeared to her as if her highest 
expectations in life were satisfied with that piece 
of paper in her hand. Belinda gazed so long- 
ingly at it that Mme. Tussaud said kindly, 
“ Here is one for you, Belinda.” 

“ Oh, mum — oh, mum — oh, mum!” sighed 
Belinda, and could say no more, her cup of joy 
was so full. 

“Dost thou know, Bess,” said Henry VIII, 
“that Mistress Peckham bears a wonderful re- 
semblance to thy great-grandam, Elizabeth 
Woodville ? Thou wert born to be a marchion- 
ess, Mistress Peckham.” 

“ Bravo, Hal!” said Mme. Tussaud, aside, 
and then, aloud: “I must go up now to Lucy 
and Lydia.” 

And up she went, leaving Henry VIII and 
Queen Elizabeth to entertain the Marchioness 
of Barnet and Belinda. 

“ Mme. la Tussaud,” called Henry after her, 
“say to ma belle Lucie that we are pining for 
a sight of her sweet face.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A LITTLE STORM IN THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. 


Famity breakfast in Marybud Lodge was 
served at nine o’clock, and a few minutes be- 
fore that hour Mr. Scarlett walked into the 
breakfast-room. It was situated in the front of 
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the house, and looked out upon the lawn. A 
great cedar-tree spread its branches far and 
wide ; beyond was the lawn-tennis ground ; be- 
yond that, and all around, flower-beds and fruit- 
trees in profusion. Cherries, apples, and pears 
throve in Marybud Lodge, as did also currants 
and gooseberries. The kitchen-garden was in 
a secluded part of the grounds. 

The old gentleman had slept well, and of 
course was in no anxiety about Lucy not re- 
turning home on the previous night, as she was 
supposed to be safe with her friends in Caven- 
dish Square, whom she was to visit — and would 
indeed have visited had it not been for her 
fortunate falling-in with Mme. Tussaud. 

He looked on the breakfast-table for his let- 
ters; there were none. He looked for his news- 
papers; there were none. This violation of the 
regular routine of the day annoyed him, and he 
fussed and fidgeted about, and was poking here 
and there when Lydia entered the room; and 
as she did so everything looked so much brighter 
that it really seemed as if she must have brought 
a large supply of sunlight in with her. 

You might walk twenty miles through city 
streets or country lanes without meeting a girl 
so delightfully sweet and pretty as Lydia. A 
bright, healthy English lass, neither too tall nor 
too short, neither dumpy nor thin, with hands 
and feet neither too small nor too large, with 
features well formed and a mouth full of the 
whitest ivory, set in the loveliest coral, with 
brown eyes that could glisten with fun or melt 
into tenderness, with a laugh so ‘sparkling that 
when you heard it you could not help laughing 
with her, with a crown of brown hair which 
formed itself naturally into soft little curls (not 
too many of them) about her forehead, and 
hung in graceful profusion (when allowed) about 
her white neck and shoulders—in short, she 
was just such a girl as you would like (if you 
are a very young unmarried gentleman) to have 
for a wife. You cannot have her, for she is be- 
spoke; but Lucy, who will be another Lydia, 
is growing up for you, and I wish you joy. 

As Lydia entered the breakfast-room and 
kissed her papa she looked like a rose. 

As her love affairs were not running smoothly, 
there must have been a reason for her gaiety. 
There was. Lucy, whom she was astonished to 
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see in bed when she got up, had told her a//. 
And when the first pleasant shock of the 
wonderful news had passed away, she eagerly 
awaited an introduction to Mme. Tussaud and 
the celebrities. Of course she was a little in- 
credulous at first, but when Mme. Tussaud her- 
self entered the room, the old lady gave Lucy an 
affectionate caress, and then turned to Lydia. 

“You are Lydia,” she said. “Give me a 
kiss, my dear. You are just what I expected 
Lucy’s sister to be—only prettier; yes, my dear, 
really prettier —like a spring flower.” 

Lydia laughed and blushed, and kissed the 
“fairy godmother” without the least sign of fear. 

“T have been down to the kitchen,” said 
Mme. Tussaud, briskly, “and have made it 
all right with Mrs. Peckham. Oh, my dear 
Lydia, if you had been with us last night and 
seen the goings-on, you would never have for- 
gotten it. What do you think, Lucy? Henry 
VIII has made Mrs. Peckham a marchioness.” 

“ A marchioness/” exclaimed Lucy and Lydia, 
both together. 

“ Yes, my dears, the Marchioness of Barnet ; 
so you must mind your p’s and q’s when you 
are ordering her about. Go down to her, Lucy ; 
I will join you presently.” 

“ Am I to go down, too?” asked Lydia. 

“ No, my dear. I want you to do something 
else. Well, Lucy, what are you waiting for?” 

“T forgot to ask how they all are,” said Lucy. 

“ My celebrities? Quite well, my dear. You 
will find Hal and Queen Bess in the kitchen, 
and the others are in the school-room, waiting 
for their breakfast. Richard Coeur de Lion is 
keeping an eye on Richard III, who, as usual, 
is not in a very good humor; and my dear lit- 
tle Tom Thumb has been invaluable.” 

“Was n’t cook surprised to see Henry VIII 
and Queen Elizabeth?” asked Lucy. “ What 
did she say ?” 

“Surprised! I should think she was sur- 
prised. As for what she said, she did not say 
much. Henry did most of the talking. If you 
had heard how he wheedled her, you would 
have died laughing. There, run down ; he has 
been asking for you.” She pushed Lucy good- 
humoredly out of the room, and shut the door 
upon her. “ Now, Lydia, for our little bit of 
business. How far off does Harry Bower live?” 
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Lydia’s eyes glistened. “About two miles 
from here.” 

“Of course,” said Mme. Tussaud, with a 
twinkle in her eyes, “ you have never written to 
him ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have—dozens and dozens of 
times,” replied Lydia, roguishly. 

“Humph! Does that comic little fellow 
whom Henry VIII calls Flip of the Odd know 
where Harry Bower lives?” 

“Yes.” 

“ He has taken letters to Harry,eh? Now 
sit down and write to Harry, and tell him to be 
here at twelve o’clock sharp, without fail.” 

“ But papa has forbidden him the house!” 
exclaimed Lydia. 

“Leave that to me. I am responsible for 
everything. Write the letter, and Flip shall 
take it. Tell him to come to the front door 
and ring the bell, and not to be surprised at 
anything he sees. He must not ask Flip any 
questions, because the boy is sworn to secrecy. 
Perhaps one of my celebrities will open the 
door to Harry. By the way, can he spare a 
sovereign or two?” 

“ Oh, yes; he has a little income of his own.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Tell him to buy ten 
or twelve pounds of the very finest chocolate 
creams he can obtain. Of course you are fond 
of chocolate creams?” 

“Yes, indeed I am! 
some.” 

“But you are not so fond of them as my 
celebrities are; they positively adore them. 
So you know what I want them for: Harry 
must get into their good graces. Now write 
your letter.” 

Lydia sat down, and this is what she wrote: 


Harry often brings me 


My DEAREST Harry: Flip will bring you this letter, 
and you are not to ask him any questions, because Ae is 
sworn to secrecy, but to do exactly what I tell you. Our 
happiness depends upon it. 

The most wonderful thing has occurred, and if I wrote 
what it was you would hardly believe me, so you must 
come and see for yourself. 1 shall expect you at twelve 
o’clock. Ring the bell, and don’t run away if the gate 
is opened by a strange person dressed in a way that will 
make you stare. 1 shall be waiting for you. Oh, my 
dear Harry, I am trembling with happiness while I write, 
and J must not explain why. I shall be waiting for you. 

I don't know what is going to be done, but I have every 
confidence in the strange friends by whom I am sur- 
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rounded. We have dear Lucy to thank for it. She came 
home in the middle of the night, when all of us here 
were asleep, and brought our friends with her. Just 
think of it! Is n’t she brave? 

Now there is a most important thing which you must 
be sure not to forget. You must buy fen or twelve pounds 
of the best chocolate creams, and bring them with you. 
They are not all for me, but they ave necessary in what 
is going to be done. 

I have no time to say more, because papa is waiting 
for me, and one of our kind friends is with me now, and 
will give this letter to Flip. 

With fondest love, my dear Harry, I am, and shall 
ever be, Your Lyp1a, 


Mme. Tussaud took the letter, which she 
would not read, gave the happy and bewildered 
girl a kiss, and went downstairs. And now you 
know why Lydia looked like a rose when she 
joined her papa in the breakfast-room. 


Mr. Scarlett, a short, dumpy gentleman (his 
daughters inherited their grace and beauty from 
their mama, whom they had lost six years be- 
fore), could not help noticing that Lydia’s eyes 
were unusually bright and her cheeks unusually 
flushed, and he placed his own construction 
upon this change in her, for she had been very 
sad since Harry Bower had been banished from 
the house. On this day Lorimer Grimweed 
was coming to the Lodge with a new lease, 
which he was ready to sign and hand over to 
Mr. Scarlett in exchange for Lydia’s promise to 
become his bride. The construction he placed 
upon Lydia’s bright looks was that she had 
thought over the matter, and was ready to ac- 
cept Lorimer Grimweed, in which case he him- 
self would not be turned out of the Lodge for 
which he had so great an affection. 

“Good girl! good girl!” he said, pinching 
her cheek and returning her kiss. “So you 
have made up your mind about Mr. Grim- 
weed.” 

“Well, papa,” said Lydia, her voice ringing 
with the prospect of her new happiness, “1 
certainly have made up my mind.” 

“That’s right; that’s right. Give me another 
kiss. I shall not be turned out of Marybud 
Lodge. What a delightful home it is!” 

“Yes, papa, it is a delightful home —and 
this is a delightful day, is n’t it?” 

Mr. Scarlett rubbed his hands, and forgot all 
about his newspapers. “ A most delightful day! 
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Mr. Grimweed will be here at about one o’clock 
with the new lease. It is a great weight off my 
mind. When shall the wedding be?” 

“ Between me and Mr. Grimweed, papa?” 

“ Yes, of course, my dear.” 

“ Never, papa.” 

Mr. Scarlett fell back. 
say never?” 

“Yes, papa. I will never, never, never marry 
Mr. Grimweed!” 

“ You deceitful girl! ” cried Mr. Scarlett, boil- 
ing over with anger. ‘“ You deserve to be put 
on bread and water — you deserve to be locked 
in your room for a month!” 

“T am too old for that, papa. Oh, papa, you 
are good and kind, and if that hateful monster, 
Mr. Grimweed, had n’t come between us —” 

“ Don’t call names, miss. Mr. Grimweed is 
rich, while Harry Bower has n’t a shilling.” 

“ Harry has two hundred pounds a year, and 
we can live on that and be happy.” 

“Do you mean to stand there and tell me 
that you would marry without my consent ?” 

“Harry has n’t spoken of such a dreadful 
thing, nor have I. We don’t mind waiting for 
years. I am only eighteen—I can wait till 
I’m twenty-one; I sha’n’t be a very old woman 
even then.” 

“T will never give my consent! When I say 
a thing I mean it. I am determined — deter- 
mined! You must understand that, once for 
all.” 

“So am I, papa; and you must n’t blame 
me for being so, because I inherit it from 
Dear papa, I don’t want to make you 
angry —” 

“ Angry, miss!” he fumed. “I am perfectly 
cool — cool and determined.” 

“ You would n’t wish me to lead an unhappy 
life, would you, papa? I should be the most 
wretched girl in existence if I were compelled 
to marry Mr. Grimweed.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, miss; you would be the 
happiest. Who should know best — you or I? 
And you — you refuse him ?” 

“ Papa, I will mever marry Mr. Grimweed!” 

And then Lydia began to cry; but hearing 
Miss Pennyback’s voice in the passage, she dried 
her eyes, and looked so sweetly and entreatingly 
at her papa that if his heart had not been ada- 


“Never! Did you 


you. 
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mant it must have melted in the light of a fire 
so tender. But that was too much to expect of 
such a cool and determined man as old Mr. 
Scarlett. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
AN INTERESTING CONVERSATION. 

“ Miss PENNYBACK,” he demanded, when 
that lady presented herself, “ where are my let- 
ters and papers ?” 

“T really cannot inform you, sir, 
Miss Pennyback, whose night’s adventures had 
left dark rings round her eyes. 

“There should be one letter at least,” said 
Mr. Scarlett, who, with all his faults, was very 
fond of his children, “a letter from Lucy.” 

“‘ But she came home, papa,” said Lydia. 

*“* Gracious powers!” gasped Miss Pennyback, 
under her breath. “Then I did hear her, and 
I did go into the kitchen! But how— how did 
I get out of it?” 

“She did come home!” exclaimed Mr. Scar- 
lett. “ What did Mr. Grimweed mean by saying 
she was not at the station?” 

“You had better ask him, papa. 
Lucy.” 

“ Merciful powers!” cried Miss Pennyback, 
at the sight of Lucy, who came bounding in 
and threw her arms round her father’s neck. 

“Why do you cry ‘ Merciful powers!’ Miss 
Pennyback ?” asked Mr. Scarlett. “ Are you in 
pain?” 

“No, sir; the words escaped me unawares.” 

“No reason for them that I can see. Did 
you not find the Mortimers prepared to entertain 
you, Lucy? You did not return with Lydia?” 

“T came home late, papa, and did not like 
to disturb you.” 

Mr. Scarlett did not pursue the subject, but 
fussed about for his newspapers. He stamped, 
he rang the bell for Rowley, and the man’s re- 
plies to the questions put to him were so con- 
fused that Mr. Scarlett became more furious 
than ever. 

“ You have hidden the papers, you numskull,” 
he cried. “You have sold them, you have 
burnt them! You are all in a plot against me!” 
“Tf there is a plot in this house against the 


” 


replied 


Here is 


peace of mind of the inmates, sir,” said Miss 
Pennyback, “I am a victim as well as yourself.” 
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“What on earth do you mean, Miss Penny- 
back ?” 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing,” said Miss Penny- 
back, meekly. “I was merely making an 
observation.” 

All this did not improve matters, nor did the 
entrance of Molly with the breakfast. Molly 
was round and buxom, and she was so nearly 
suffocating with suppressed laughter that her 
face was as red as a boiled lobster. 

“She has seen them,” whispered Lucy to 
Lydia. 

“What are you two whispering about?” 
shouted Mr. Scarlett. ‘ And you, Molly, what 
are you grinning at, and holding your breath 
as if you are about to explode ?” 

“T wish Molly would n’t keep looking at me 
in that way, Liddy,” whispered Lucy. “And 


” 


see how Miss Pennyback is glaring at us!” 

“ Papa,” said Lydia, “the breakfast is get- 
ting quite cold.” 

“Yes, let us have breakfast, papa,” said 
Lucy, taking the old gentleman’s hand and 
leading him to the table. 
your papers afterward.” 


“T will see about 


There was only one person in the establish- 
ment who could resist Lucy’s coaxing ways, 
and that was Miss Pennyback; all the others, 
from Mrs. Peckham down to Belinda, were her 
willing slaves. As for her papa, he would do 
anything for her. So he seated himself at the 
breakfast-table with a more amiable expression 
on his face; but the glare in Miss Pennyback’s 
eyes remained at high pressure. Lucy and 
Lydia recognized the ominous signs, and pre- 
pared for battle. Indeed, it was Lydia who 
struck the first blow by saying: 

“You look as if you had had a bad night, 
Miss Pennyback.” 

Lucy pressed her sister’s foot under the 
table; she considered the remark injudicious. 
But Lydia’s nerves were tingling. A crisis was 
impending; the sooner it came, the better. 

“T have passed,” observed Miss Pennyback, 
“the most extraordinary and horrible night in 
my existence.” 

Mr. Scarlett raised his head and said: “ Every- 
thing this morning is extraordinary and horrible. 
What was the cause, Miss Pennyback, of your 
passing such a night in my house ?” 
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“ It almost exceeds my powers to explain, sir.” 

“ Delusions, perhaps,” observed Lydia, inno- 
cently. “Another cup of tea, papa?” 

“ This is very singular,” said Mr. Scarlett. 

“Tt was real,” said Miss Pennyback, “too, 
too real. I cannot, no, I cannot allow the 
mystery to remain where it is.” 

“ Mystery!” exclaimed Mr. Scarlett. 
tery! What mystery?” 

“That is the question that is agitating me, 
sir. I beg you to believe that I am in my calm 
and sober senses.” 

Mr. Scarlett stared at her, and was suddenly 
haunted by a suspicion that it was she who, by 
her singular behavior, had made everything go 
wrong this morning. 

“ T trust, sir,” she continued, “ that during my 
residence in this honored home I have given 
satisfaction.” 

“T have no complaint to make,” he answered 
stiffly, “nor has Lucy made any complaint.” 

“Oh, no, papa; oh, no, Miss Pennyback,” 
said Lucy. 

“T am happy to hear it, sir. It has been my 
constant endeavor to instruct my pupil in those 
studies and accomplishments in which society 
demands that a young lady should be proficient. 
Have I your permission to ask Miss Lucy a few 
questions ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Tt is coming,” thought Lucy, and there was 
a little fluttering at her heart. 

“ The first question, Lucy, is whether I heard 
you exclaim in the middle of the night, ‘ Miss 
Pennyback! Dear Miss Pennyback!’” 

“ Papa,” said Lydia, interposing to protect 
Lucy, whose face had flushed_up, “ how zs Lucy 
to know what Miss Pennyback heard in the 
middle of the night ?” 

“Tt is certainly not reasonable,” said Mr. 
Scarlett ; “but as Miss Pennyback appears to 
attach importance to the question, perhaps 
Lucy will answer it.” 

“T did say it,” Lucy confessed. 

“In the middle of the night, Lucy ?” asked 
Miss Pennyback, with a lifting of her eyebrows. 

“‘ Yes, in the middle of the night.” 

“ You were in the kitchen at the time?” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“ And you were not alone ?” 


“ Mys- 


” 
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“ No, I was not alone.” 

“Then my senses did not deceive me,” 
Miss Pennyback, “and I did see them!” 

“Who’s‘them’?” asked Lucy. She wasstill 
disposed to put off the full shock of the discov- 
ery, much preferring that it should be left in the 
hands of Mme. Tussaud. 

“*Who ’s them’!” cried Miss Pennyback, 
raising her hands in horror. “Is this the re- 
sult of my educational efforts in the direction 
of an elegant expression of the English lan- 
guage? Who are them, if you please, Lucy.” 

“If you call that good grammar,” said Lucy, 
demurely, “ who are them?” leaving the mat- 
ter little if any better than it was before. 

Miss Pennyback bit her lip, and addressed Mr. 
Scarlett, who could not help smiling: “ It was in 
the dead of night, sir, that I was awakened by 
sounds of revelry in the kitchen. I arose and de- 
scended the stairs in order to ascertain the cause 
of the disturbance — I arose and descended the 
— I arose and descended the — the —” 


said 
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These repetitions were uttered very slowly, 
each word in a lower and more amazed key 
than the one that preceded it. Her voice 
trailed off, and she sank back in her chair, with 
horror in her eyes. 

“You have said three times,” said Mr. Scar- 
lett, testily, “ that you arose and descended, and 
now you look as if you had seen a ghost. Ex- 
plain yourself, Miss Pennyback, or I shall be- 
gin to suspect that you are not in your sober 
senses.” 

The only explanation it was in the power of 
Miss Pennyback to give was to raise a trem- 
bling hand and point tothe lawn. Mr. Scarlett, 
who was about to lift his fork to his mouth, 
turned his head in the direction of Miss Penny- 
back’s finger, and on his face was now depicted 
an astonishment no less marked than that on 
the face of the governess. 

He held his fork suspended in the air, and 
with open mouth and staring eyes gazed at the 
extraordinary sight that presented itself. 


(To be continued.) 
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TALE OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 


By HERBERT BariRD STIMSON. 


The following is a true story, and relates an experience of my father, the late William Stimson, who, at the 
time, was naturalist to the North Pacific Exploring Expedition, and who was later a member of the Natural 


Academy of Sciences. —AUTHOR. 


Ir was in the days when I was very young 
that I heard this tale told by my father. It was 
during his last illness, as he sat propped up in 
his chair by the great pillars of the porch of our 
old place, Font Hill, amid the hills of Howard. 
When a young man he had seen strange things 
— wild men covered with paint, with spears in 
their hands, who ate one another, and great 
snakes and beasts, and all the wonderful life of 
the South Pacific. That day he was talking to 
an old friend, and we children sat upon the step, 
with wide-open eyes, listening to the tales of 
strange adventures of their youth. 


“Tobacco certainly has its uses,” said my 
father, as he lighted a cigar; “it saved my life 
once, and but for it, youngster,” and he ran his 
hands through the curls upon my head, for | 
had taken my place by his side, “ you would 
not be here to-day.” 

My father’s friend smiled, and we who knew 
that a story was coming were eager at once for 
the tale. 

“ Tell us, father, tell us,” I demanded eagerly, 
as we crowded close about his chair. 

“Tt happened,” said he, “upon our ex- 
pedition to the Pacific. I was on the ‘ Vin- 
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cennes’ at the time, and we were returning from 
our expedition to the North Pacific, stopping 
among the South Sea Islands to take soundings 
and to make surveys. This experience was a 
great pleasure to me, as it was the first time a 
naturalist had ever been in these regions, and 


“THEN I FELT A HAND ON MY SHOULDER, AND THREE OF US WENT DOWN TOGETHER.’” 


every day I was collecting specimens which 
were new to the scientific world and a great 
addition to our knowledge of the fauna of the 
Pacific. Every time the commodore could 
spare a boat and a man or two, I would go 
ashore and collect great numbers of specimens, 
bringing them back in bags and cans to be 
sorted over and put in alcohol. You know that 
some of these South Sea Islands are very beauti- 
ful, great mountains rising, as it were, out of 
the bosom of the ocean and towering thousands 
VoL. XXXI.— 54-55. 
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of feet above in the clear blue sky. In the 
valleys of the mountains and along the shores 
of the sea dwelt the South Sea Islanders. The 
soil being extremely rich and furnishing great 
quantities of food, the natives lived with little or 


no labor. And_it is strange that these islands, 
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among the fairest upon the face of the earth, 
doing everything that nature could do to make 
man happy, were the homes of the most savage 
members of the human race—the abode of 
cannibals. We had often paid a visit of state to 
the cannibal kings of the different islands, but 
we always had a sufficient force with us to curb 
any desire on the part of our host to have us 
for his dinner. Nearly every time I went on a 
collecting expedition, my brother officers would 


laughingly tell me to beware of furnishing the 
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cannibals with a meal. But a day came when 
I was to be taught a lesson. One afternoon I 
received permission from the commodore to go 
ashore to collect, taking with me four sailors to 
carry my specimens and to row me. The place 
at which we landed was in a small bay about 
two miles from where the Vincennes lay. The 
whole place was very quiet, with not a sign of 
a native or a hut anywhere to be seen; every- 
thing appeared to be deserted. The beach 
stretched away on either hand for miles and 
lay glimmering in the bright sun, while the for- 
est with its dense green foliage came within a 
few feet of the water’s edge. 

“T immediately began my collecting, and was 
more than ordinarily successful, giving the more 
common specimens to the sailors to carry, and 
keeping the rare ones myself. Hour after hour 
went by, and we strayed farther and farther 
from the boat, until, looking at my watch, I 
found we had barely time left to reach the ship 
in time for supper. When we were within 
about five hundred yards of our boat, we were 
suddenly startled by a terrible yell, and glan- 
cing hurriedly around, we saw a dozen or more 
cannibals spring out of the woods, brandishing 
their war-clubs and spears. My sailors imme- 
diately dropped everything and started to run 
to the boat as fast as their legs could carry 
them. I, however, valued my specimens more 
highly, and though I did not want to be eaten 
by cannibals, neither did I wish to lose my 
treasures. So I followed as fast as possible, 
carrying my specimens with me. 

“ Those five hundred yards seemed as many 
miles, as the sailors got farther and farther 
away from me in front and the yells of the sav- 
ages sounded nearer and nearer behind. Still 
I held on to my specimens, and ran as I had 
never run before. At four hundred yards a 
spear whizzed by me and stuck up in the beach 
Nearer and nearer 


some yards in advance. 
I could hear the 


came the yells behind me. 
sound of their feet upon the smooth sand of 
the beach as the savages came on. The mist 
swam before my eyes as I nearly flew over the 
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ground, still clutching my beloved specimens. 
I could almost feel the breath of the nearest 
runner now, and the boat was three hundred 
yards away. Then I felt a hand on my shoul. 
der, and three of us went down together, rolling 
The others, luc kily 
Two big 


over and over in the sand. 
for me, were a little farther behind. 
fellows, frightful in their war-paint, with rings in 
their ears and noses, were on top of me in an 
instant, and I gave myself up for lost. Just 
then, like a flash, an idea came to me. 

“T knew that these savages were passionately 
fond of tobacco. My right hand was still free, 
and I slipped it into my pocket and pulled out 
my pouch of smoking-tobacco, Then, exerting 
all of my strength, I threw it some twenty feet 
away. The savages saw me throw it, and from 
the label on the bag knew what it contained, as 
they had often traded for it with the passing 
ships. A yell, and the whole twelve made a 
jump for the tobacco; in an instant they were 
a mass of struggling, writhing, twisting, fighting 
men, each bent on securing the prize. I was 
on my feet in a second, and a moment later | 
was half-way to the boat. 

“The sailors had reached the boat in safety, 
pushed it into the sea, and were about rowing 
away, having given me up for lost. But when 
they saw me break away, they rested on their 
oars, until, nearly dead with the loss of breath, 
I reached the boat and they pulled me on board. 
I was just in time, for the savages, having torn 
the tobacco-bag to pieces, looked around for 
me, and, seeing that I was escaping, started 
after us; but a shot from a gun we had in the boat 
brought their progress to a sudden stop. Within 
a short time we were on board the Vincennes, 
and, it is needless to say, we never went on 
shore after that unless we were heavily armed.” 

“ Did you save your specimens, professor ?” 
asked one of father’s eager listeners. 

“T left them with the tobacco; but the next 
day I found that the savages had taken off 
the bags, leaving the specimens in a pile on 
the shore, so I only had had a very bad fright, 
and I secured my treasures after all.” 


” 
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“ BLACKSMITH 


NATION”; 


OR, THE STORY OF A BAR OF IRON 


By W. S. Harwoop. 
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Ir is said that when Solomon offered a pre- 
mium to the most important among the builders 
of the Temple, the blacksmith claimed the prize 
and won it, because without his work nothing 
else could have been done. 

What was true of the man in time became 
true of the nations, until it seems as though the 
best “blacksmith nation”—the one that can 
make the most and the best iron and steel — is 
the one upon which others depend; the one 
that takes the prize of supremacy. Many years 
ago it was Russia. No country could equal 
her in making iron and steel. Even so great a 
country as England was compelled to say that 
only Russian iron should be used in her navy. 
Naturally, Russia profited by her skill. She de- 
manded double prices and obtained them. In 
other words, the “blacksmith” won the prize 
again. 

This continued until a man named Henry 
Cort did with the iron industry of England 
about what Mr. Edison and Professor Bell in this 
country did with the incandescent lights and 
telephones — that is, topped off and rounded 
out the work of other men, and made what was 
before an incomplete success a lasting and per- 
manent one. At all events, this Mr. Cort suc- 
ceeded so well that England discontinued the 
use of Russia’s iron and used her own. 

From that time on England began laying 
the foundations of her own iron and steel su- 
premacy. Other nations, such as Norway and 
Sweden, Germany, Russia, and, later, the United 
States, continued to improve; but none could 


compare with England in point of quantity and 
quality of the iron produced. She became, and 
until recent years continued to be, the “ master 
blacksmith” of the world. The prize she won 
and the tribute paid her have been truly enor- 
mous. 

It will not do to say that the one and only 
thing needful in establishing a nation is ability 
to excel in making iron and steel. Still, so 
long as the material needs of the world de- 
pend helplessly upon iron and steel, just so long 
will that nation making the most, the best, and 
the cheapest be a leader among the peoples of 
the earth. 

If it is true that such vital importance at- 
taches to the mastership in iron and steel mak- 
ing, then every American, young and old, will 
feel an interest and pride in knowing that 
within the past few years leadership in this im- 
portant industry has passed from England and 
now belongs to the United States. It is hardly 
likely she will ever again equal us, except dur- 
ing some unusual and temporary check. What 
nation yet to come will excel us is something 
for the future to decide, but hardly a thing likely 
to happen within the lifetime of the youngest 
reader of St. NICHOLAS. 

Three principal things caused this change. 
The first two happened at about the same time, 
and caused the growth of the third. 

First, the constantly increasing demand, cus- 
tom, and habit of making things of iron and 
steel, in recent years, to an extent never known 
in the history of mankind. 
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Second, the discovery that there were in 
this country, especially in Michigan, Minnesota, 
and the South, deposits of iron so easily 
reached, so gigantic in size, and so surrounded 
with all needed conveniences that there has 
not yet been found the round world over any- 
thing to surpass, if indeed to equal, them. 

With this supply on the one hand, and urgent 
need for its use on the other, there came, 

Third, the expenditure of millions of dollars, 
and the efforts of armies of men in building, 
pulling down, and rebuilding furnaces and mills, 
to make the best iron and steel in the best way. 

It is this last cause in which every American 
man and boy should take a just and reasonable 
pride. Not in the mere existence of our mines, 
but because of the splendid use we have made 
of them. No amount of effort and money has 
been too great toexpend. The result has been 
that in skill and quality of their work American 
engineers and workmen are unexcelled, while 
the perfection and performance of our iron and 
steel machinery are equaled nowhere. 

We, then, have become the “ blacksmith na- 
tion” of the world, and it will remain to be 
seen what the full measure of our prize will be. 

If, then, this industry is of such commanding 
importance, if leadership in it has always car- 
ried so great a prestige and power, and the pos- 
session of that leadership now lies with us, it 
would seem to be a matter of some interest to 
every American boy to have a clear outline 
idea of just what iron and steel are, where they 
come from, and how they are made. 

To trace a bar of iron or steel from start 
to finish would necessitate going back to the 
original iron deposits. The iron in them is 
mixed and combined with all sorts of things, and 
is called ore. 


GEOLOGY. 


IN whatever way it was done, iron has been 
distributed practically everywhere over the sur- 
face of the globe: sometimes by itself, some- 
times with other things; near the surface, and 
at depths below it; heaped in quantities in one 
place, and finely scattered and divided in others. 

It has been said that the characteristic tone 
and coloring of rocks and soil is due to the 
presence of iron, and that if by some miracle 
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every atom of iron could be destroyed, the 
earth would present a dazzling whiteness. How- 
ever that may be, it is certainly one of the few 
metals that are in greatest abundance, most 
generally distributed, most easily obtained, and 
that in all times mankind has most urgently 
needed. 


ORE AND ORE-DEPOSITS. 


THE way in which iron ore has been tossed 
about and deposited on the earth has of itself 
made varieties enough, but nothing as com- 
pared with the endless differences caused by the 
iron combining and uniting with other things. 
In school we are taught that when pepper and 
salt are shaken up together the salt remains 
salt and the pepper pepper, but that oxygen 
and hydrogen when properly joined cease to be 
oxygen and hydrogen and form practically a 
new substance — water. 

The difference is that one is a mechanical 
mixture and the other a chemical combination. 
But iron has been both chemically and mechani- 
cally mixed up and combined with almost 
everything that happened to be in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood when the final deposits were 
being made. It can be taken to be almost liter- 
ally true that, as found in nature, pure iron — 
that is, the iron separate and distinct from 
every other known substance —is a thing un- 
known. Iron is iron all the world over, but as 
found in the form of ore the different deposits 
bear not the slightest resemblance to one an- 
Some are red, others black; some hard, 
Ores from one place are rich in 


other. 
others soft. 
iron, from another lean. 
tain phosphorus, some sulphur, others silicon, 
So, throughout an endless 


Some deposits con- 


Manganese, etc. 
variety, the ores of one place differ from those 
of another. Those of Norway and Sweden are 
unlike those of England and Scotland, while 
those of Spain and Cuba are unlike either. All 


are different, yet all are exceedingly useful in 


mixing and blending to produce the particular 
kind of iron or steel required. 


UNITED STATES ORES. 


GENERALLY speaking,— though not always 
so,—iron has been found in rocky, mountainous 
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places, and often at a considerable distance 
below the surface of the ground, requiring the 
drilling, digging, and blasting usually associated 
with mining. The ore, as mined, is. usually a 
big lump that looks like a rusty stone. Such is 
the character of the ore that comes, for instance, 
from Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Alabama. 

In certain regions of the 

United States there have been 
discovered, comparatively re- 
cently, deposits of iron ore so 
utterly unlike this, and so un- 
usual in every way, that par- 
ticular reference to them may 
be of special interest. The 
most important of these de- 
posits are located in northern 
Michigan and Minnesota, in 
what are known as the Mes- 
saba and Vermillion ranges. 
It is not a particularly moun- 
tainous country. ‘There is no- 
thing about the place to sug- 
gest the presence of iron ore. 
Indeed, nobody suspected that 
any was there until one day an 
uprooted tree revealed the ore 
beneath it. 

Fig. 1 shows the character of the land—a 
commonplace and ordinary piece of woodland, 
not at all such as would be expected to yield 
iron ore. Yet beneath those woods is mineral 
wealth the vastness and value of which are yet 
unknown. For twenty-five years or more pros- 
pectors have been investigating, yet how broad 
and deep and far it goes cannot with certainty 
be told. This “find” has been one of the most 
momentous events in the history of iron and 
steel making, and, in connection with other re- 
sources, will probably fix for generations the cen- 
ter of the industry in this land. And important 
as these deposits are, the United States is not 
dependent upon them. Aside from the mines 
of the Middle States, those of the Far West, 
Alabama, and even Alaska, hold possibilities 
only beginning to be known. 

But as showing what is being done, these 
northern mines furnish a startling object-lesson. 

Properly speaking, the Messaba and Ver- 
million deposits are not mines — not in the usual 


TO SUGGEST 
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sense of the term. They are great masses of ore 
forming the outer surface of the earth only a 
little distance beneath the thin top soil. ; 
Fig. 2 shows this clearly. In the distance at 
the right is seen the layer of the top soil, while 
to the left a huge bank of the richest ore lies 
stripped and ready for shipment. Would you 


MESSABA COUNTRY—‘‘ THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE PLACE 
THE PRESENCE OF IRON ORE.”’ 


call this a mine? 
stooping, work here with pick and drill, but, in- 
stead, a great steam shovel. No sunken shafts 
and narrow tunnels, but one great, wide, open 
out-of-doors. No smoking lamps and gloomy 
night, no deadly gas and forced drafts, but, 
instead, the noonday sun to work by and the 
winds from the Michigan woods to breathe. 

Of course there have been species of open 
mines elsewhere, but even they are rare, and 
nowhere of the complete, open character of 


No miners, cramped and 


these. 
The vastness of the Michigan iron deposits 


tempts one into seemingly immoderate language; 
and yet it is hard to describe in ordinary terms 
deposits a couple of thousand feet in length and 
five or six hundred feet wide, containing mil- 
lions upon millions of tons of ore. 


MINING. 


Ir the term “ mine” seems a strange word to 
use here, that of “mining” is more so. When 
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Figs. 3 and 4 show the opera- 
tion better than words can tell 
it. In one the shovel is prepar- 
ing to dip the ore; in the other 
it has just dumped it on the re- 
ceiving-car. 

As well call it mining when 
the operation is repeated and 
the same ore is again scooped 
from the hold of the vessel and 
put ashore, or when it is again 
scooped from the ore pile and 
dumped into the furnace. No, 


FIG. 2. OPEN MINING. 


’ 


we speak of “ mining” we usu- 
ally think of picks and shovels, 
hammers and drills, blasts and 
explosions. Just think of min- 
ing with a steam shovel, and 
with four scoops of the dipper 
putting twenty-five tons of ore 
on a car which runs on a trestle 
and dumps the ore into a ves- 
sel’s hold! That certainly is not 
mining as usually done in other 
places, but it is the kind of min- 
ing which is now being done 
in these great Michigan mines. 


FIG. 3. STEAM SHOVEL SCOOPING UP ORE. 


this is not mining; it is simply 
“ shipping.” 

True, in the Vermillion range, 
where the ores are a little harder, 
some of the more usual methods 
of mining are employed; yet even 
there the deposits are very large, 
and the work is done with won- 
derful rapidity. 

But of these operations of so- 
called mining, that of gravity 
mining is the most startlingly 
striking and dramatic. Scoop- 
ing twenty-five tons of ore with 
a steam shovel may be novel 
enough, but letting the twenty- 
five tons fall into the car of its 
own accord is far more so. 


FIG. 4. STEAM-SHOVEL MINING AND LOADING CARS AT ONE OPERATION. 
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FIG. 5. MINING BY GRAVITY. THE WHOLE MASS IS ORE CARS ARE LED BY TUNNELS TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THESE DEEP PITS AND ARE FILLED THERE. 











That is what gravity mining does. It consists These holes, or “chutes,” converge to a common 
in digging a hole under a mine, running a car center, or chamber, deeper down, from which 
under, and letting the mine fall into the car. an inclined tunnel runs to the surface of the 
That is literally what it amounts to. ground somewhere out beyond the train of 

Fig. 5 shows what seems to be a yawning cars. Notice particularly the finely divided 
chasm, with four or five conical holes in the pit. character of the ore. This is characteristic of 


FIG 6, ORE-DOCKS AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
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the Messaba mines. Much of it comes as fine one might say, from the hold of a vessel which 
as coarse gravel, not at all like the usual hard, has arrived at its destination. The ore hoists 
stony ore lumps. Even the larger pieces break have just lowered the great shovel, and in Fig. 8 
and crumble readily, 
which greatly aids the 
work of the steam 
shovel and especially 
the process of the easy- 
going gravity mining. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Ir is this character- 
istic that makes it as 
easy to transport and 
handle this ore as to 
mine it. 
Fig. 4 showed the 
ore dropping into the 
car atthe mine. Fig. 6 
shows the cars on one 
of the great ore-docks 
at Duluth, Minnesota. Fic. 8 DUMPING THE ORE IN HUGE PILES NEAR THE FURNACES, AFTER A LAKE VOYAGE 
Here the ore is dumped 
into chutes and conveyed by them to the holds the shovel is shown in the act of dumping its 


of the waiting vessels, which are to carry it contents on the great ore pile. The method of 
through the famous waterways of the Great keeping the big piles separate is interesting. 
Lakes. Fig. 7 shows the ore being “mined,” as Notice the interlaced timber-work forming an 
alley through which the rail- 

road track is laid. 
Fig. 9 shows perfectly this 


final operation in the trans- 
portation of the ore. To the 
right is the vessel, over it are 
the ore hoists, below them the 
ore piles, while beyond the 
ore, and waiting to receive it, 
stands the blast-furnace — that 
tall structure with a sort of 
stairway before it. Our ore 
has now reached its destina- 
tion, ready for the first opera- 
tion in the manufacture of iron 
and steel. All before has been 
but preparatory. 

Enormous as these piles are, 
they are insignificant when com- 
pared with the masses of ore 
from which they came, as shown 
in our pictures of the mines. 
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BLAST-FURNACE.— PIG-IRON. 


In describing manufacturing processes, ref- 
erence will be had to the chart shown in Fig. 
11. This is not intended to be of minute accu- 
racy, but it is intended to be reasonably so and 
to show the principal stepping-stones by which 
iron and steel journey from the ore to the fin- 
ished product. Generally, products are shown 
in large type, and instruments of production in 
smaller type below. Where this is departed 
from, the chart 
explains itself. 

In the ore 
we found the 
iron combined 
chemically with 
some __ things 
as ingredients, 
and mechani- 
cally mixed 
with others as 
impurities. 

One of the 
first things to 
be done with 
the ore is to get 
rid of these im- 
purities. This 
is done by the 
blast-furnace 
(or “ smelter,” 
as it is called in treating other metals). The 
function of both, however, is the same — puri- 
fication. 

Figs. g and 1o show a blast-furnace, one 
being a view from the outside and above it, and 
the other from within the casting-house. It is 
a tall, tapering, tower-like structure; its outer 
shell is of iron, and its lining, a “refractory” 
material (that is, a material hard to burn), is 
called “ fire-brick.” 

The inclined plane in Fig. 9, that looks like 
a stairway, is for conveying coal, limestone, and 
ore to the top of the furnace. These materials 
are placed in layers one upon another, and con- 
tinued at regular intervals day and night, often 
for years, without cessation. Once started, a 
blast-furnace must continue. If it cools or 
“freezes,” the entire fire-brick lining, which is 
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exceedingly expensive, is ruined and must be 
replaced. As the iron is drawn from 
low, there follow fresh charges of ore, fuel, 
and limestone above. This limestone is what 
is called a “flux”; that is, a substance whose 
presence aids in melting and rendering other 
substances fluid. As the whole purpose of the 
blast-furnace is to rid the iron of its trouble- 
some associates, this limestone becomes of great 
assistance. Indeed, a blast-furnace could not 
well be run without it. 


be- 


ORE PILES AND BLAST-FURNACE. 


An intensely hot blast of air, driven in at 
great pressure by powerful “ blowing-engines,” 
makes the coal burn, and reduces the whole 


charge in the furnace to a molten state. This 
blast is heated in what are called “stoves.” 
Four of these are shown in Fig. 9, two on each 
side of the chimney. The whole interior of 
these stoves is filled with fire-bricks, placed 
crosswise, and so apart from one another as to 
leave spaces between, the whole thing being 
called “ checker-work.” 

Two pipes will be noticed leading from the 
top of the blast-furnace downward. Gases from 
the burning fuel and ore are led through these 
stoves, where they mingle with air and are 
burned, heating the checker-work through which 
the air-blast is later to pass and be made hot. 

Mud, rocks, earth, dirt, stones, metals, coal, 
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ore — everything put in melts and runs like 


water. 
Now the molten iron in the blast-furnace 


sinks, while the lighter molten matter floats as 
a scum, dross, or “ slag,” as it is called. 

The long trough shown in Fig. 10, leading 
out through the doorway to the right, is for 
conveying this slag to one side, while the vent 
for the iron is directly between the two front 
pillars, on a level with the floor. This floor is 
of sand, in which is molded the central trough, 
or furrow, leading to the smaller open molds at 
the left. Into these the iron runs, cools, and 
hardens. The one in the cen- 
ter mold is called the “sow” 
and the smaller pieces “ pigs,” 
or “pig-iron.” The latter is 
the form in which it is sold to 
be made into steel. It comes 
in bars about three inches wide, 
four inches deep, and say three 
feet long. 

Purification 
said to be the function of the 
blast-furnace, and the iron as 
pig-iron is certainly much near- 
er pure iron than when it was 


of the ore was 


in the ore. 

Comparatively little account, 
however, has been taken of what 
goes on chemically within the 
blast-furnace, except the rid- FIG. 10. 
dance of oxygen and the use of 
limestone. Rough riddance of foreign matter 


is all that has been attempted thus far. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


BEFORE going further let us have a clear 
understanding as to just what the real differ- 
ence is between iron and steel. 

When found in the ore, iron was joined in 
different ways with all sorts of things, many of 
which, as slag, were removed in the blast- 
furnace. ‘The raw pig-iron, however, still con- 
tains much that was in the original ore, together 
with other things received from the products of 
combustion in the blast-furnace. Chief among 
these is the element cardon. Iron has a great 
attraction for this substance, and it had every 
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opportunity to gratify its desire when in the 
blast-furnace, because there great quantities of 


coal (carbon) were burned beside it. 


CAST-IRON. 


AT the extreme left of the chart (Fig. 11) there 
appears the name “cast-iron.” ‘The only rea- 
son for giving it separate mention is because 
are familiar terms 


” 


“ cast-iron” and “ castings 
for the form in which a large proportion of 
the pig-iron is finally used. 


Strictly speaking, pig-iron is cast-iron. In- 


THE CASTING-HOUSE, SHOWING THE LOWER PART 


OF A BLAST-FURNACE, 
deed, heavy weights and rough floor-plates, etc., 
requiring mere mass, regardless of quality, are 
often cast directly at the blast-furnace, the iron 
But for 
For fur- 


never reaching the form of “ pig.” 
most purposes pig-iron is too crude. 
ther refinement it is again melted in what is 
called a “ cupola.” 

A cupola is a little blast-furnace, and is used 
for further purification and refinement. It is a 
tall cylindrical furnace about six feet in diame- 
ter and twenty feet high. It is also lined with 
fire-brick, and charged in alternate layers of pig- 
iron and coke — no limestone this time. Com- 
bustion is sustained by an engine-driven blast, 
but not a heated one. ‘The escaping gases are 
not used as in the blast-furnace, but can be 
seen late in the afternoon at any foundry, light- 
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ing up the neighborhood and escaping into the 
open air. The melted iron is diluted and im- 
proved by the addition of “scrap” or old dis- 
carded castings containing good iron. It is 
tapped like a blast-furnace, but the iron runs 
into a ladle, from which it is poured into sand 
molds to make the myriad forms in which cast- 
ings are used. 

It will be noticed that in the cupola the iron 
was again given every opportunity, by associat- 
ing with coke, to satisfy its fondness for carbon. 
Whatever the nature of the union between the 
iron and carbon may be, cast-iron, then, is iron 
holding plenty of carbon. It is brittle, and 
when broken shows a structure of iron crystals. 


MALLEABLE IRON. 


LET it be said in passing that there is a pro- 
cess designed to modify the extreme brittleness 
of some kinds of cast-iron. Only charcoal-iron, 
or some brands of coke-iron, however, can be 
annealed. Castings made from such iron are 
given a long exposure to heat in a suitable 
furnace; the iron seems to undergo a partial 
change of structure and loses its brittleness. 
These are called “ malleable castings.” 


WROUGHT-IRON. 


ALTHOUGH iron attracts carbon strongly, there 
are other elements that attract it more so, and 
one of these is oxygen. If when melted the 
iron is exposed to the continuous action of 
oxygen, the carbon will all be withdrawn ; it will 
unite with the oxygen, leaving the iron nearly 
pure. When thus “ decarburized,” or deprived 
of the carbon, the iron is called wrought-iron. 
It is the very opposite of cast-iron. As its 
name implies, it can be wrought, worked, bent, 
and twisted. In structure it is stringy, or fibrous. 

The decarburizing of the iron is done in 
what is called a “ puddling-furnace.” It 
low brick furnace with two compartments, one 
for fuel and the other for iron, with an arched 
roof to bring the flame over and focus it upon 
the iron. This action is continued for some 
hours until the oxygen of the flame unites with 


is a 


the carbon in the molten iron, and decarburizes 
or “burns out” the carbon. 
As the carbon goes the iron loses its fluid 
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character and becomes thick and pasty. Work- 
men, stripped to the waist to stand the fierce 
heat, approach the furnace, and with a long 
spade-like tool proceed to “ puddle” the mass, 
stirring and turning it to present fresh surfaces 
to the oncoming flame. When sufficiently 
pasty it is divided into several “ puddle balls,” 
which are taken to a “ squeezer,” which is a sort 
of vertical machine like a clothes-wringer, and 
the red-hot liquid cinder and slag squeezed out 
of them, and they then take on a rough shape 
suitable for inserting between the rolls of a small 
rolling-mill. To this mill the iron is hurried be- 
fore cooling, and passes back and forth between 
the rolls until it is a rough bar, say four or five 
inches wide, one-half inch thick, and about six 
It is then known as a “ muck bar,” 
Later it is 


feet long. 
in which form it is allowed to cool. 
reheated and rerolled until it is a broad smooth- 
finished sheet or bar, and is used for making 
such things as wrought-iron pipe. 

It should be said that the process of puddling 
is not now used as much as formerly. Certain 
forms of steel, mentioned hereafter, perform all 
the services of wrought-iron, and being more 
easily and cheaply made, naturally have sup- 
planted it. Not that puddling has been wholly 
abandoned, but its use has been greatly lessened, 
and generally speaking, it is a process that has 
gone by. 

So much, then, for the difference between 
cast-iron and wrought-iron. Cast-iron, being full 
of carbon, is brittle and crystalline. Wrought- 
iron, with little or no carbon, is tough and 
fibrous. The difference between the two is 
one of cardon, cast-iron having plenty, wrought- 
iron practically none. 


STEEL. 


Tuat being the difference between cast and 
wrought iron, the chart will at a glance show 
you what steel is. 

Steel is cast-iron, half-way on toward wrought- 
iron. It has some of the stiff, harsh, stubborn 
traits of the cast-iron, combined with the bend- 


ing, yielding qualities of the wrought-iron, and 
inherits from its pig-iron forefather the family 
trait of absorbing carbon. 

Carbon, then, in varying proportions, zs the 
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great distin guishing mark between iron and steel. 
The subtle play of this element, as found in 
steel, is one of the most marvelously fascinating 
exhibitions of natural phenomena. ‘The smallest 
quantity, changed in the slightest degree, pro- 
duces effects as different as night from day. 
Take the operation of hardening and temper- 
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again becomes as soft and flexible as wrought- 
iron. 

What caused the steel to do this ? 
not the mere presence of carbon. 
present in the cast-iron, and in quantity too, 
and yet it refusedtorespond. /¥opfortion seems 
to have been the controlling thing. 

Here, then, is a substance 


Certainly 
That was 





 —_—_ 


ORE 


PIG-IRON 


(Blast-furnace) 


STEEL 
(Open-hearth 
| Furnace) 


CAST-IRON 
(Foundry (Bessemer 
Cupola) _ Converter) 
| (Cementation 
Process) 


MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS 


(Furnace) 


CAST INGOT 
(Ingot-mold) 


BLOOM 
(Rolling-mill) 


BILLET. 
(Billet-mill) 





FINISHED PRODUCT 
(Finishing-mill) 
Wire Rods, Rails, Axles, Cotton-tie, 
Hoops, Structural Steel, etc 


WIRE 
Wire Drawing- 
frames 





WROUGHT-IRON 


(Crucible 
Furnace) 


——_—SLAB 


Boiler-plate 


—iron: brittle with carbon 
and flexible without it, un- 
affected and stubbornly re- 
maining so under extreme 
exposures to heat and cold; 
and yet that same iron and 
carbon joined in some nicely 
balanced and exact propor- 
tion will, under the same ex- 


(Puddling- 
furnace) 


posures, leap like a live thing 
to one extreme and gently 
be led back and halted at any 
desired stage in the return. 
The delicate proportions, 


MUCK BAR 
(Rolling-mill) 


FINISHED 
PRODUCT 
Wrought-iron 

Pipe, etc 


the fine shadings and effects 
produced by the varied use 
of the carbon are simply end- 
less. Libraries been 
written about it and lifetimes 


have 


spent in its development. 
The dull lethargy of the 
iron when overcharged or un- 
dercharged with carbon only 
serves to throw into more 
striking relief its wonderfully 
delicate activity when the 


needed proportions are ob- 





tained. 





FIG, 11 THE “FAMILY TREE” OF IRON 


ing —one of the special peculiarities of steel. 
\ piece of annealed steel as flexible as wrought- 
iron is highly heated and plunged in water. 
In a flash it “ hardens” as hard as any piece of 
glass or cast-iron. Try the same thing with a 
piece of cast-iron or wrought-iron, and there is 


absolutely no response; they remain practi- 
cally as they were before—hard and soft re- 


spectively. 

Take now the brittle steel and expose it 
awhile to heat. It gradually loses its hardness 
and “ tempers” to a yielding springiness. Con- 
tinue the heating, and it “ loses its temper” and 


The range, so far as 
the carbon is concerned, is 

exceedingly small. From one tenth per cent. to 
one and a half per cent. (.1 to 1.5%) of car- 
bon is about what is usually required. Within 
those narrow limits, covering a little more than 
a hundredth part, lie nearly all the subtle differ- 
ences and possibilities of most of the enormous 
operations of steel-making. A steel rail will 
have about a half of one per cent. of carbon, 
a furniture spring about three quarters per cent., 
and one and a quarter per cent. will give the 
fine hard edge of the knife and the razor blade. 
Important and dominating as the carbon is, 
do not carry away the idea that it alone con- 
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trols. It is true that carbon is what distin- 
guishes steel from other forms of iron, and in a 
large degree distinguishes different forms of 
steel from one another, but in this latter respect 
it is greatly influenced by other things. 

In the ore we found with the iron, manga- 
nese, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, etc. Any of 
these and others may be present and vitally 
affect the character of the steel. Heat usually 
makes metals soft, yet sulphur makes red-hot 
steel brittle — or “red short,” as the workmen 
call it. Phosphorus, on the contrary, makes 
cold steel brittle — or “cold short.” Or again, 
take the effect of mixing other metals, making 
“alloys.” Nickle in the steel, combined with 
a sort of tempering process, gives all the charac- 
teristic shot-resisting effect of heavy armor-plate, 
hard and tough without breaking or bending. 

Still, among them all carbon is king. 


STEEL MANUFACTURE. 


REFERENCE to the chart (Fig. 11) shows four 
general and characteristic methods of making 
steel—Cementation, Bessemer, Open-hearth, 
and Crucible. In the following descriptions 
of the various processes of steel-making, it 
will be interesting to observe how thoroughly FIG. 12, A BESSEMER CONVERTER “BLOWING OFF.” 


carbon is the key-note 
of them all. 


CEMENTATION, 


‘HE cementation pro- 
cess 1s an old one, much 
less used than formerly, 
but it gives a high grade 
of steel, such as that used 
incutlery. Its operation 
is comparatively sim- 
ple and consists substan- 
tially in taking an iron 
box, filling it with char- 
coal or carbon in which 
are imbedded bars of 
wrought-iron, the whole 
being subjected to long- 
continued high heat. 
Gradual absorption of 


“POURING” INTO A LADLE FROM AN OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE. the carbon by the iron 
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takes place and the process is continued to the 
degree and amount desired. No great quantity 


of steel is made in this way. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL. 


Tue crucible process is quite an important 
one, and large quantities of steel are made by it. 

It will be remembered that in the blast-fur- 
nace and cupola, exposure of the iron to the 
flame caused many substances and impurities 
to unite with it. 

The chief purpose of the crucible process is 
protection of the steel from the action of the fuel. 
To effect this the metal used is placed in a re- 
ceptacle called a “crucible.” This is a small 
affair resembling a tapering jar or vase, about 
eight or nine inches in diameter at the middle, 
and tapered to about six inches at the top and 
bottom. It is made of graphite to resist the 
action of the heat. In it broken pieces of iron 
and steel are placed, containing definitely known 
quantities of carbon and other ingredients. 

The crucible is subjected to a high and long- 
continued heat until the contents become 
melted and combined. The contents of the 


FIG. 14. REVOLVING 


crucibles (amounting to only a few pounds 
each) are emptied into a ladle, from which the 
steel is poured into sand molds to make cruci- 


ble steel castings. These castings are of a high 
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like the 
They are 


grade, quite strong, and not at all 

brittle castings made from cast-iron. 

tough, and in that respect resemble wrought- 
iron a little; and indeed, for some 
purposes, make a good substitute. 


BESSEMER.— OPEN-HEARTH. 


But for commanding impor- 
tance and magnificence of op- 
eration, for enormous tonnage 
and variety of products, the steel 
made by the Bessemer converter 
and the open-hearth furnace 
stands at the very forefront. It 
will be remembered that in the 
puddling-furnace the carbon of 
the molten iron joined with the 
oxygen of an air-current and was 
“ burned out.” That is just what 
the 
verter and open-hearth furnace, 


is done in Bessemer con 


but in widely differing ways 


BESSEMER CONVERTER. 


THE Bessemer converter (named after an 


English gentleman, Sir Henry Bessemer, who 














FRANSPORTING GLOWING STEEL INGOTS TO THE ROLLING-MILL. (See PAGE 442.) 
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is said to have invented it), shown in Fig. 12, 
is a large bottle-shaped vessel, mounted on 
trunnions like a cannon. (Comparison with 
the wheelbarrow in the foreground of the illus- 
tration will suggest its size.) Its outer shell is 
of steel, and like all these furnaces which hold 
molten iron, its lining is of some refractory ma- 
terial. Inside and just above the outer bottom 
is a second one filled with holes, and into the 
chamber between the two a terrific blast of air 
is forced through a pipe communicating with 
one of the trunnions. 

The converter is tipped on its trunnions in- 
ward until it is held horizontally on its back. 
Molten pig-iron is then poured in, the air-blast 
turned on, and the converter raised again to a 
vertical position. Instantly there occurs the 
phenomenon shown in Fig. 12. It is an enor- 
mous tongue of flame accompanied by a deaf- 
ening roar. From the fact that none of the 
molten metal runs down through the holes in 
the inner bottom, and that the whole weight, 
amounting to several tons, is supported by the 
inrushing air, some idea can be gained of the 
force of the blast and the tremendous power 
behind it. 


Here, then, is an operation resembling a little 
that of the puddling-furnace in so far as burn- 
ing out carbon is concerned, but performed on 


a magnificent scale. No current of oxygen 
lazily rolls over the metal’s surface, but oceans 
of it are forced right through the whole mass 
with resistless fury. The flame shown in the 
illustration is largely the result’ of the oxygen 
uniting with the carbon. As the carbon burns 
out, this flame grows smaller and of a gradually 
changing color, which to the practiced eye of 
the skilled attendant shows finally the point at 
which the carbon has disappeared. The blast 
is then stopped, the converter placed again 
horizontally on its back, and a large ladleful 
of molten metal, containing a known quantity 
of carbon and other elements, poured in. It is 
again revolved to a vertical position, the blast 
is turned on,—this time for but a few moments 
thoroughly to mix the fresh charge,—then shut 
off, and the converter again rotated and the 
steel poured off into the large ladle waiting 
to receive it. This ladle is carried by a huge 
crane over to the casting-pit, where its con- 
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tents are poured into the vertical metal molds 
and cast into ingots. 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE. 


THE open-hearth furnace is usually made in 
the fixed form shown in Fig. 13. A more re- 
cent one is the revolving style, in Fig. 14, but 
the former is the more typical of the two. 

An open-hearth furnace is an improved pud- 
dling-furnace — at least the operations of the 
two are enough alike to justify the compari- 
son. In the puddling-furnace, you will remem- 
ber, we had the molten metal in one place 
and the fuel in another. The flame with the 
oxygen came over the surface of the iron and 
decarburized it, but with it came also sulphur, 
some carbon, and all the other impurities that 
go to make up the products of combustion. 

In the open-hearth furnace we have the same 
thing. The molten metal is in the furnace on 
the hearth, and the fuel is burned in another 
place, but with this very important exception, 
viz.: that of all the products of combustion 
from the fuel one only is admitted to the furnace, 
and that is hydrogen. 

You all know that the magic-lantern opera- 
tor uses a flame made by burning oxygen and 
hydrogen together upon a piece of lime, and 
that this is one of the hottest flames known. 

Now the fuel in the open-hearth process is 
burned quite apart from the furnace in what is 
called a “ gas-producer.” In it the coal is put, 
and, when properly burned, yields immense 
quantities of crude hydrogen. It is almost the 
same as the gas we use in our houses for illumi- 
nation, except that it is not quite so pure. 

This hydrogen gas is conducted to the fur- 
nace and admitted through ports above the sur- 
face of the molten metal; thus, you see, no sul- 
phur or carbon or other undesirable things come 
along with it. Simply the hydrogen. 

Through other ports there is forced the out- 
side air or oxygen. Both the oxygen and the 
hydrogen gases have been previously heated 
by hot checker-work. The moment these two 
gases meet they flash into one immense and 
terrifically hot oxyhydrogen flame, which strikes 
directly on the surface of the molten mass. 

As you might well expect, it requires but a 
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short continuance of this treatment to burn out 
the carbon (decarburize the metal) and reduce 
the mass to the required proportion which 
makes it steel. 

It is plain that the continuance of this opera- 
tion will remove all or nearly all of the carbon 
in the steel. When so produced it is called 
“low carbon steel.” Manifestly it must be 
quite near the condition of the decarburized or 
wrought iron when that came from the old 
puddling-furnace. So, indeed, it is, and it is 
this “low” steel that has so largely supplanted 
the use of wrought-iron, as already mentioned. 


INGOTS. 


Fics. 13 and 14 show the casting-ladle at 
both kinds of open-hearth furnaces. They are 
very large, and hold several tons. They are 
emptied from the bottom into the ingot-molds 
rather than by pouring. 

The ingots, into which form the steel is cast, 
are huge things about twenty inches square and 
five or six feet high, weighing several tons each ; 
though when intended for boiler-plate they are 
cast as flat as possible, and are then called “slab 
ingots.” 

The casting is done differently in different 
mills. In Fig. 13 an overhead traveling-crane 
lifts the ladle over a row of ingot-molds 
mounted on wheels. In Fig. 14 the same sort 
of crane carries the ladle over the molds, 
placed in a long pit in the floor. When the 
ingots have become solid the molds are taken 
from them, very much in the same way that ice- 
cream or jelly molds are lifted off. 

For anything as massive as an armor-plate, 
of course the ingots are cast much larger; but 
for all ordinary products, the steel starts with 
the ingot as already mentioned. 


BLOOMS. 


THE operations which follow are largely 
those of change in the size and form of the 
steel as it approaches nearer and nearer the 
finished product. 

Theingots are taken directly from the Bessemer 
converter and open-hearth furnace, and each is 
passed back and forth between the plain rolls of a 
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rolling-mill, which squeezes it gradually smaller 
as the rolls are brought nearer together. This 
mill is an exceedingly strong, massive one, and 
when it has finished reducing the steel the 
ingot is in the neighborhood of eight by ten 
inches in cross section and increased corre- 
spondingly in length. It is sometimes cut at 
this point into what are called “ blooms.” 


BILLETS. 


Ir cooled, the blooms are reheated in a small 
furnace and then taken to a smaller mill for fur- 
ther reduction in size. Fig. 15 shows a mill of 
this character. It is what is called a “ three- 
high” mill, because it has three rolls, one placed 
above the other. 

That row of rollers in front is a “ feed-table.” 
The rollers are kept revolving and carry the 
bloom right up to the “ bite” of the rolls. No- 
tice the cross marks and straight marks on 
the rolls. They are to increase the power to 
“bite” or take hold of the bloom. This mill 
shows passes for five reductions, beginning from 
right to left. When the metal comes from the 
smaller pass it is about four inches square. In 
this form it is called a “ billet.” 


FINISHED PRODUCT. 


NoT many years ago the rolling ceased at 
the billet, and it was allowed to cool. This was 
because, in billet form, the steel was ready for 
the finished product. These final products the 
manufacturers of billets did not care to make, but 
preferred to sell the billets to those who did. For 
this reason the billet market came to be an im- 
portant one, and even now you will occasionally 
see in the papers that the steel men have had a 
meeting to fix the price of billets. Within the 
past few years this order of things has greatly 
changed, and many mills have been equipped for 
carrying the billet right on down to some definite 
thing. Among these are rails, wire rods, wagon- 
axles, and the flat, ribbon-like steel for cask- 
hoops and for baling cotton; also structural steel, 
that is, the I-beams and angle-iron used in the 
modern tall building. Of course, it is under- 
stood that if a beam is to be a very large one, 
it will be taken from the bloom or an especially 
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large billet. So, too, when it is known before- 
hand that the finished product is to be some- 
thing broad and flat, like a boiler-plate, an ap- 
proximately flat shape will be given to the steel 
at the billet stage, and instead of being square 
as the billet is, it will be flattened into a “ slab.” 


WIRE. 


One of the most familiar and universally 
known of the steel products is ordinary wire. 
When intended to be ultimately made into wire, 
the four-by-four billets are usually rolled to 
about the size of a lead-pencil—that is to say, 
three sixteenths of an inch in diameter. In this 
form they are known as “ wire rods,” and are 
so called because they literally were rods in 
early times, when the billets from which they 
were rolled were tiny things weighing fifteen or 
twenty pounds. 

Rolled from the great billets of to-day, they 

“come in the form of coi/s, weighing two hundred 
or three hundred pounds, and are really coarse 
wire. 

Mention has been made of the modern prac- 
tice of carrying billets right on to all the finished 
products, without allowing them to cool. No- 
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where has this been more highly developed than 
in the rolling of these wire rods. 

The huge ingot drawn from the casting-pit 
of the Bessemer converter or open-hearth fur- 
nace is swung from crane to crane, run over 
feed-tables, rushed from one mill to another, 
rolled from ingot to bloom and billet, and right 
on through the rolls of a finishing-mill until it 
lies upon the floor a finished wire rod, with the 
red glow of the original heat of the converter 
still upon it. 

It is a sight to behold, and one of those tri- 
umphs of steel manufacture that have helped to 
make the United States what it is—the great 
iron and steel master among the nations of the 
world. 

Wire rods are as small as the steel can be 
carried by hot rolling. From the rod it is cold- 
drawn through holes in hard, chilled cast-iron 
or steel dies, from which it emerges in the form 
in which wire is usually known. 

Be the product, then, what it may, even to the 
most trifling piece of wire, the steel has the same 
pedigree and has traveled the same long road — 
through mining, transporting, purifying, convert- 
ing, rolling, and reducing, involving some of the 


greatest efforts of human ingenuity and skill. 
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AN UNCONSIDERED TRIFLE. 


By S. Conant Foster. 


“THE problem of how to reach the moon 
Is easily solved,” said Dr. Spoon ; 

“If you 'll but glance at my drawing here, 
‘The scheme, I am sure, will be quite clear. 


“ Now cannot you see,” this man began, 

“ By casting an eye across my plan, 
The centripetal friction is plus the strain ?— 
But perhaps it ’s better to be more plain. 


“ What I mean is this: that, by your leave, 
I ’ll borrow the moon to make a sheave; 
Then a cable I ’ll use, and a mighty drum, 
Which I '‘ll turn till the planets together come.” 








“ How simple!” I cried, when all was explained. 


“ Many thanks to you for the knowledge I ’ve gained. 
But —eh—how is the rope to be got round the 
moon?” 
“ Hm ! — well, that ’s a detail I ’ll investigate soon.” 























THE WORLD’S UMBRELLA. 


By C. D. STONE. 


LitTLE Elizabeth is so queer, 

She thinks that when it ’s raining here 
’T is raining all the world about, 

And no little children can go out. 


And when I tell her the earth is round, 
She says that then all this our ground 

Is just a great umbrella wide, 

Which keeps the drops from the other side. 
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When the wind blows, 
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When the wind blows, 
The old rooster crows. yk 


And defies all his a 
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Do you suppose “iM 
That sea captains doze? 


pts the wind blows 
At night. and it snows, 


e: Re Two eyelids close, 
ON, oe And ten little toes 
At last seek repose. 
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FOOLISH FIDO. 


By ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 


ea Y duty is to drive out tramps, 
But one came overnight ; 
The snow had covered everything, 
And even he was white. 


< boldly ran and loudly barked ; 
He did n’t make a sound — 
But just stood there and would n’t budge, 
Nor even once look round. 


eS 


bp “I did my duty like a dog: 

- His clothes were strangely damp ; 

But still he never moved a step — 
This cold, unfeeling tramp. 


y ‘ 
Vn 7 | t 
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I don’t know what to think of him; 
It ’s made me rather blue. 

I never saw his like before — 
Now what am I to do? 
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THE SNOWBALL WAR-—DRIVING THE ENEMY OUT UPON THE ICE 
AND CAPTURING THE STANDARD. 











THREE LITTLE STORIES OF JEHEE. 


EHEE is a great favorite 
of the Syrians, and 
many tales are told 
of him and his queer 

’ doings. The follow- 
ing stories are repro- 
duced as nearly as 
possible from the 
Arabic, in which 

language I first heard them. The scene of the 
three incidents is laid in the little mountain 
village where Jehee had lived all his life. 
When Jehee was eighteen, he married a very 
pretty and clever young woman, who took good 
care of the house and did most of the work. 
One morning, just as Jehee’s wife had put a pot 
of lentils on the fire to cook for dinner, Jehee 
overturned a jar of water, so that his wife was 
obliged to go to the fountain to refill it. She 
told Jehee to watch the pottage, and when it 


boiled over to ma&iz it (an Arabic word which 
means either to scare or to stir). Jehee, like 
a good husband, sat down by the fire to watch 
the pot. 

In a little while it began to boil over, and 
Jehee began to shriek. Finding that the pot 
continued to boil over, he hid behind the door 
and jumped out at the pot several times. As it 
still boiled over, Jehee took his gun down from 
the wall and shot at the pot. He had forgotten 
that his gun was loaded, and the shot broke the 
pot to bits, while the pottage was spilled over 
the fire. Then Jehee laughed to himself and 
said: “I thought I could scare you.” When 
Jehee’s wife returned and saw what had hap- 
pened, she was in very great distress, for there 
was no time to cook another mess of pottage, 
and they had to content themselves with olives 
and cheese. 

Late in the fall, the mayor of the village gave 
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a grand dinner to which Jehee and his wife 
were invited. The villagers were not used to 
spoons, but the mayor had seen them used at 
the king’s palace, and wished to introduce them 
to the village. A friend told him that the 
longer the handles the easier it was to use the 
spoon and the more fashionable they would be. 
Accordingly the spoons were ordered with han- 
dles four feet long. When dinner was served, 
the people tried the spoons, but found that it 
was impossible to make the bowl reach their 
mouths while holding the handle by the end. 
One of the guests suggested that they should 
hold them near the bowl. This they tried, but 
with no success whatever, for the handles 
knocked first into each other and then into the 
company, so that no food could be kept in the 
spoons. Just as the host was about to give up 
in despair, Jehee came to the rescue. “The 
table,” said he, “is rather wide: let every man 
feed his neighbor across the table.” The plan 
was found to work admirably, and the dinner 
was a grand success. 

The winter was now close at hand, and the 
mayor invited Jehee to go with him to the great 
city, where he could meet the calif. Jehee 
readily consented, and was presented to the 
calif, who received him kindly as a friend of the 
mayor’s. On hearing of Jehee’s wit, the calif 
offered Jehee a sum of two thousand piasters if 
he would spend the night on the roof, with no 
extra covering to keep him warm. For his 
wife’s sake Jehee agreed to do this, for they 
greatly needed the money. Very early in the 
morning a ship came into the harbor some two 
miles distant, and Jehee saw a light on one of 
the masts. The next morning the calif was 
surprised to see him looking so well and happy, 
for the night had been unusually cold. On 
being closely questioned, Jehee told the calif 
of the light out in the harbor. “Oh!” said the 
calif, only too glad to find an excuse for refus- 
ing to pay so large a sum of money, “ you 
warmed yourself by that light; you have lost 
your wager!” 

Much disheartened, Jehee went home to his 
wife to think of some way in which he could 
induce the calif to keep his word. Finally a 
brilliant thought: struck him, and having given 
his wife the necessary instructions, he told her 
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that he would invite the calif and his retinue 
to dine with him the following week. 

On the day set for the feast, the calif and his 
followers arrived about an hour before noon, 
the time set for the dinner. They all had eaten 
light breakfasts the better to enjoy the feast; 
their long ride, too, had sharpened their appe- 
tites. Noon came, and the calif wondered why 
Jehee did not show them to the feast. At one 
o’clock the calif became uneasy, and at two he 
asked Jehee if dinner was not almost ready. 
Jehee said that he was sorry for the delay, but 
his wife had been a little detained in her work. 
When it was nearly three, and still no dinner, 
the calif became angry with Jehee and said he 
did not believe there was any dinner cooking 
at all. Jehee assured the calif that there was a 
fine dinner cooking, and it certainly must be 
ready very soon. At this the calif commanded 
Jehee to take him to the kitchen to see for 
himself. It was close to four o’clock now, and 
every one was nearly starved, so they all went 
with Jehee and the calif to see the dinner. 
Jehee led the way to a little garden at the back 
of the house, where an odd sight met the eyes 
of the famished company. There were two 
large trees hung full of pots and kettles of food 
prepared for cooking, and underneath the trees 
were built two small fires. Jehee’s wife, on a 
little step-ladder, was busy stirring first one 
kettle, then another. When the calif saw this 
he was very angry with Jehee for playing him 
such a trick, and said: “ Of course the food can 
never so much as be warmed up there in the 
trees, much less ever cook.” Then Jehee hum- 
bly begged the calif’s pardon, but said he 
thought that the food surely could cook over 
that fire if he himself could keep warm by a light 
two miles away. Then the calif saw how fool- 
ish he had been in refusing Jehee the wager, 
and he promised him, before all the nobles who 
were there, to pay him the two thousand piasters. 
Jehee then led the hungry people into the house, 
where, to their great surprise and joy, they found 
a sumptuous repast prepared for them. 

After that Jehee became a great favorite of 
the calif’s, and lived at court with his wife for the 
rest of his life, where many other tales are told 
of his bright doings and sayings. 

F. M. Jessup. 
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THE WEIGHING. 





By Jutia Darrow CowLes. 





Now, “ Midnight” and “ Spot,” do be quiet, 
Or we ‘Il never know how much we weigh ; 

Miss Bessie is losing her patience, 
And we really ought not to play. 


There, Spot, hold your tail still a minute ; 
Hush, Midnight, don’t purr quite so loud ; 
Four pounds and a little bit over ? 
My goodness, won’t mother be proud! 
VoL. XXXI.— 57. 449 





HOW PROBY 


By 


SAVED THE WOODS. 


HELEN GREY. 


Prosy woke up with the feeling that some- 
thing good was going to happen that day. At 
first he could not think what, and then he re- 
membered. He was going up into the woods 
on the long train of flat-cars with the president 
of the railroad and of the lumber company, and 
his father, who was superintendent of the big 
woods. Proby had always lived in the woods; 
he was nine, but had never been to school 
because there was no school near enough for 
him to attend. When the trees were cut down 
around his home, his father moved to where 
the trees grew that were to be cut, so his fam- 


PROBY AND TERRY. 


ily was always moving; sometimes they lived 


all summer in a tent. But the woods near 
home were very different from the wild, silent 
woods above on the mountains, where no one 
lived, only the bear and the lions and deer and 
little wild things which hid in the hollow logs, 
and which Proby “jumped” sometimes when 
he had “Terry,” his dog, with him. There 


was a new line of railroad being built into the 
Yosemite Valley; and Proby, sitting on a log, 
was telling Terry that they would really, truly 
go hunting, and Terry danced and yapped his 
approval. In a few minutes along came the 
train, with the president on board and three 
other men, but Proby was waiting for Steve, the 
engineer, to catch sight of him and call out, 
“ Hello, kid, going hunting? The engine needs 
another engineer this morning. Hope you feel 
able to take the job.” Steve always said some- 
thing like that, and at the same time he would 
drop an empty soap-box out of the cab of the 
engine so that Proby could step on it and climb 
up. He did it this morning, but without his 
usual teasing, for the president was along and 
it was becoming for Steve to be polite. 

When Proby was perched on the seat, with 
Terry squeezed into the corner, Steve let him 
pull the cord and blow the whistle, and he told 
him that when the president and his party had 
been left at the end of the line, he was coming 
back with the engine to Station N to shift some 
cars, and they would have a jolly spin down 
the mountain. 

It was jolly, too, when they came down, for 
Proby stood in front of Steve, and his hand 
was on the lever so that he could feel the 
thug, thug of the steam turning the wheels. 
They spun over the shining rails, and the rock- 
ing of the engine made Proby dislike the smell 
of the oil, and then he began to have queer 
feelings under his little belt; but that was part 
of the fun, he said to himself, and he did not let 
Steve know that he was not feeling night. 

At Station N there was a train of loaded 
cars for Steve to take to Station O, which is on a 
spur of the main line, in the deepest part of the 
forest. As the engine spun along, Proby looked 
out of the cab-window and saw great logs which 
had been trees hundreds of years ago come slid- 
ing up the mountain-side behind them, where it 
was too steep for a horse to go easily, and as if 
they had no more weight than a lead-pencil. 
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Steve had received orders to look at a stationary 
engine which had broken down out in the woods. 
He stopped his engine at the nearest point,—it 
was still three miles away,—and he left Proby 
alone with the locomotive and train. 

“You can hold my horse, youngster; and 


“SIX WHISTLES KANG OUT ameus THE TREES ME 
ANOTHER SIX WERE BLOWN 
there are squirrels in the gulch which are so 
scared to know that you are around with that 
gun that they are calling all the young ones 
home till you get away.” 

Steve disappeared in the trees, and Proby 
was alone. 
pines, and they whispered tales of forest things 
to him when there was no wind in their boughs. 
Terry was looking for squirrels, and he barked 
and tried to fly up the trees, while the gray little 
creatures whisked along the limbs overhead, 
and barked back and scolded that a dog should 


He was not afraid, for he loved the 
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WAITED AN INTERVAL, AND THEN 
(SEE PAGE 452.) 
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dare to come near their homes. But they were 
not the kind of squirrels that sit still enough for 
a boy to get a fair aim. 
ing in the thickets, and Terry found a brood; 
but Proby called him off, and the two sat down 


The quail were call- 


to watch the mother, who cackled and scolded 
and fussed and tried to 
make her wilful babies 
lie down behind the 
bushes and hide. 
Just crackle 
startled Proby, and he 


then a 


looked up, hoping to see 
a deer, but there was no- 
but the 
Terry sat up, 
sharply around, and ran 


trees. 
looked 


thing 


off to see what was go- 
ing on. He came back 
whimpering and trem- 
bling, and looked at 
Proby as if he wished 
he could speak. 

**What is it? Want 
metocome?” But Terry 
ran a few steps toward 
the railroad track and 
turned to see if Proby 
would follow. Proby, 
however, wished to know 
what was down in the 
gulch. Hestarted off, but 
Terry set up a howl and 
would not follow. He 
stood shivering, watch- 
ing Proby. A 
chestnut treestood alone 


horse- 


in a clear space, its yel- 
low leaves dry and crisp from the long hot sum- 
mer. Suddenly before Proby’s eyes it became 
a blazing tree of fire. 

In all woods the mountaineers fear the fire 
above everything, for it sweeps through the for- 
est, where the long dried grass and the fallen 
branches feed it till it becomes a raging terror, 
running up the mighty trees and making a heat 
so fierce that the men cannot go near enough to 
fight it. 
afraid. A circle of black in the dry grass told how 


Proby stood for a moment, and he was 


a spark from some stranger’s pipe had kindled 
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a tiny flame, and then grown till it reached 
the dry chestnut. The wind was straight up- 
hill, and Proby knew it, and he knew how fast 
the flames would travel when once fairly 
started. He ran toward the track as Terry 
had done. There was the train, and down be- 
low was the fire, and there was only Proby. 
He got over his fright and was thinking. 

“Why, I must whistle, of course,” he said, 
and then he climbed into the engine. The 
whistle of the engine is the fire-call: five blasts 
mean that the nearest men are to come; six 
mean every one within hearing ; and seven mean 
that every whistle on every engine in all the 
mountain is to take up the call, and every man 
within hearing must leave everything and hurry 
to fight the fire, for there is no time to lose. 
Proby had seen one fire and he knew what it 
meant. 

He climbed into the engine. There was only 
a gurgle. The steam was down; could he get 
it up? He opened the drafts and waited as he 
had seen Steve do. Then he pulled the cord. 
A clear, sharp scream was the answer. Then 
he began signaling. Six whistles rang out 
among the trees. He waited an interval, and 
then another six were blown. 

Then he signaled for attention — three times. 
Next he blew seven blasts clear and sharp. 
He waited another interval, and blew the seven- 
call over and over. Leaving the engine, he 
looked over the cafon. He could see a curly 
white roll of smoke, and in it was a red tongue. 
A madrofio was in the path, and he saw the yel- 
low fallen leaves under the tree dance as if a 
whirlwind were coming, and then they leaped, 
each a whirling flame, and the tongues of red 
ran up the tree and out on its branches, and a 
low pine, rich in its oozing resin, burst into a 
flame. The fire was fairly started. 

Even in the engine Proby could feel the 
heat, and Terry whimpered and kept as near 
him as he could creep, while the boy sent the 
signals ringing into the mountains till the 
echoes answered so sharply that he was in dan- 
ger of confusing the calls. 


Why did not the men answer? It seemed 


HOW PROBY SAVED THE WOODS. 








hours to Proby before he saw Steve running 
down the mountain, jumping over fallen trees 
Before Proby could say a word Steve had lifted 
him off his feet and pushed him into the corner. 
Steve was angry, and shouted, “ Do you think 
that is a nice joke to play when the president 
is up? Every man jack will be coming in and 
leaving his work to amuse a kid like you!” 

“Tt is n’t any joke; there ¢s a fire, and you 
need not be so hateful!” 

Then Steve went and looked over into the 
cafion, and he saw that it was a fire sure enough. 
He did not stop to talk, but pulled off his coat 
and started to beat out a trail along the track. 

“Keep up the whistles,” he called, and Proby 
did not let the echoes rest. The men came 
pouring in, but the fire had a start and it would 
not be put out. 

“ Make it eight whistles, Kid!” Steve called, 
and then he came running up and said he was 
going with the engine for help. They ran to 
the next station, where the eight whistles were 
already blowing, and coupling on a dozen flat- 
cars, a hundred men were hurried to Station O. 
It was none toosoon. The flames had reached 
the train, and the logs on the cars, as well as 
hundreds of others on the ground waiting to be 
loaded, were smoking. There was no water, 
nothing but the gunny-sacks to use in beating 
out the fire. 

The men formed in a line, with the foreman 
of each gang to direct them, and after an hour’s 
work the fire was under control, and Steve and 
Proby started with the engine for the end of 
the line to bring down the president and his 
party. 

When Proby’s father was told of the fire he 
did not say anything, and Proby was afraid he 
had not done well enough to please him, for his 
father always knew what to do himself, and he 
wanted Proby to be the right sort of boy, who 
does n’t lose his head when things happen. 

When the president shook Proby’s hand just 
as if he were not a small boy, and said, “ You 
are a chip of the old block ; I’m proud to know 
you,” Proby saw then that his father, who was 
standing near, was satisfied with him, too. 








THE KING IN DISGUISE. 


By PALMER Cox. 


On a far-off isle, in days of yore, 

Five hundred years ago or more, 

When monarchs for their country’s sake 
Would trying hardships undertake, 

Or brave the dangers of the fight 

In common with the meanest knight, 








And next, discoursing pleasing airs, 
He turned the crank at country fairs; 
Or like a beggar lame and sore 
Applied for alms from door to door; 
And thus through peril, toil, and pain, 
Of every class would knowledge gain. 


It happened as the king one day 
Around the realm pursued his way, 
His rich attire and jewels bright 
Beneath old garments hid from sight, 
Unrecognized by small and great, 
He reached an ancient city’s gate. 
The monarch viewed the rich display 
And signs of wealth that round him lay. 
Above him rose the buildings grand, 
While plenty smiled on every hand. 
Said he: “I ’ve heard the story told 











“HE TURNED THE CRANK AT COUNTRY FAIRS.” 


And ably as their scepter wield 

The ringing blade and battered shield, 
There lived a sovereign brave and wise, 
Who often traveled in disguise 

Around his kingdom, day and night, 

To learn his subjects’ hearts aright. 


At times, in pilgrim’s dress arrayed, 
Before a shrine he knelt and prayed, 
With relics of the saints divine 

Who passed away in Palestine ; 


This famous town, so rich and old, 
Is peopled by a worldly race 

In whom no pity finds a place. 

The needy here neglected lie 

Or on the threshold starve and die. 
As though in want for alms, I 'Il sue, 
And prove if this report be true.” 
Then, feigning well the humble strain 
Of one reduced by want and pain, 
Along the crowded streets he moved 
Until the rumor’s truth he proved. 
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The very crutch he bore that day 
A thief contrived to steal away! 


At last the monarch’s patience 
went, 

His form no more was weak 
and bent, 

But sudden rising straight and 
tall, 

He looked the strongest of 
them all. 

Across his knee the staff he 
broke, 

And flung aside the beggar’s 
cloak, 

And stood before their startled 
sight 

The angry monarch in his 
might. 


Awhile they gazed in doubt and 
dread, 

With staring eyes and fingers 
spread. 








**OR LIKE A BEGGAR LAME AND SORE.’ 


For, though he begged from 
side to side, 

The doors, the gates, and cor- 
ners tried, 

And strove to waken with a 
sigh 

The pity of each passer-by, 

From end to end the city 
through 

He could not raise a single 
Sou, 

Nor could he win, howe’er he 
pled, 

A crumb of cheese, a crust of 
bread, 

A bone to pick, or anything 

That one might to a beggar 
fling. 

But people laughedand pointed 
out 

His failings as he moved about, 

And in a dozen ways made 
light 

Of his apparent wretched plight. “HE FLUNG ASIDE THE BEGGAR'S CLOAK.” 














THE KING IN DISGUISE. 


But when they would have formed a 


ring 
To pay the homage due a king, 
He waved them with his hand aside. 
“T ’ve proved you all to-day,” he cried. 


The person who denies me bread 
Shall pay the forfeit with his head!” 


For years thereafter, it is claimed, 
That town for charity was famed ; 





oer 








FARING WELL. 


‘Begone! nor turn your gaze on me, 
Nor lift your hat nor bend your knee. 
I only recognize the kind 
Who never mock the lame and blind, 
And well you may this warning heed, 
To hold in memory as your creed ; 
In secret wandering up and down, 
Should I in future reach this town, 





And while the monarch lived to reign 
No beggar ever asked in vain. 

It mattered not how thick they pressed, 
The streets and courtyards to infest, 
The people entertained them well ; 
None dare refuse, for who could tell 
But that the cap and ragged gown 
Concealed the kingly robe and crown ? 








The lighthouse-keeper’s little daughter carrying dinner to her father in the lighthouse. 


For Young Folks. 


Edited by Edward F. Bigelow. 


She sees a drove of whales 


“ spouting” near to the shore and points them out to her dog. 


THE LARGEST ANIMALS. 


‘ 


ROAMING singly or in “droves” through all 
the oceans, from the tropics to the poles, are 
many kinds of immense creatures, fish-like in 
shape and popularly regarded as fishes, but hot- 
blooded, air-breathing, and having little in 
common with fishes except the element in 
which they live. These, the whales, dolphins, 
grampuses, and their tribe, called collectively 
cetaceans, are the real monarchs of the seas, 
and in size and strength surpass any other 
animals of either land or water which now 
exist, or which are known to have lived in an- 
cient times. From a very early period whales 
have been hunted by man, and they have 
added more to the wealth and prosperity 
of the civilized world than any other group 
of wild warm-blooded animals. 

In order that they may keep warm, whales 
are completely incased in a thick layer of 
fat or blubber, from which is made the whale 
oil of commerce. In former years it was 
profitable to hunt whales for this oil, but 
petroleum and fish oils have to a great ex- 
tent replaced whale oil and have so reduced 
its market value that whales would now 
rarely be killed by man if they did not 
yield several more important products. 


One group of whales have teeth in the lower 
jaw but none in the upper jaw. The largest 
and most valuable of these toothed whales is 
the sperm whale, or cachalot, which has a head 
of strange shape and with strange contents. 
The lower jaw is long and narrow, and has a 
row of large conical teeth placed far apart; 
and it is so loosely joined to the skull that in 
feeding it may be dropped to an almost verti- 
cal position and also swayed from side to side. 
The upper part of the head is an immense 
straight-sided mass, with the blow-hole or nos- 
tril at the top of the flat nose. In the head is 
a natural oil-well—a large cavity filled with 


MOUTH OF GREENLAND WHALE, 
Showing strainers (baleen). 
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SOME OF THE MANY SMALL ANIMALS EATEN BY THE WHALE 


Upper figures : two varieties of Clio (a winged mollusk). 
Lower figure: a shrimp or prawn. 


sperm oil, of which more than twenty-five bar- 
rels have been taken from a single whale. 

The sperm whales sometimes reach a length 
of eighty-five feet, and those seventy feet 
long are not uncommon. ‘They go re 
in schools which may con- 
tain hundreds of in- 
dividuals, 
and are 
found 


A HARPOONED WHALE TOWING A BOAT-LOAD OF WHALERS 
THROUGH THE WATER AT A RAPID RATE. 
in all parts of the world except the polar re- 
gions. They feed mostly on squids, cuttle- 
fish, and devil-fish, and they are able to destroy 
the largest of these animals. 

When harpooned, the sperm whale sometimes 
crushes boats in its jaws, or overturns them by 
ramming; and instances are recorded where 
whalemen have been caught within the power- 
ful jaws. There are numbers of cases of ves- 
VoL. XXXI.— 58-59. 
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sels being attacked by sperm whales without 
provocation, and probably some vessels which 
have disappeared at sea were wrecked by 
these leviathans. In 1820 the American ship 
“Essex” was rammed twice by a sperm whale, 
and sank ten minutes after the second assault. 
Another group of whales have no teeth, but 
the mouth is provided with several hundred 
closely packed horny, flexible plates or slabs 
suspended from the roof of the mouth and 
hanging on each side like a curtain, so that 
when the mouth is opened as wide as possible 
their ends are received within the lower jaw. 
These plates, which in some whales are nine 
or ten feet long, have pointed, 
frayed extremities, and are lined 
with long, stiff hair. This 
peculiar substance in 
the mouth of 
whales, 


which is 

called baleen, 

or whalebone, 

although it is not 

bone, is now the 

most valuable prod- 

uct which is yielded 

by these creatures ; and 

to obtain it thousands of 

men brave the dangers of 
the seas, of the Arctic ice, and 
of the chase, killing the whales by 


~ “hurling harpoons and shooting explosive 


bullets into them from a small boat. 

Among the various kinds of whalebone 
whales is the right whale, which reaches a 
length of sixty feet and yields two hundred 
barrels of oil and a thousand pounds of long, 
valuable baleen; the humpback whale, which 
is sometimes seventy-five feet long, but has 
short bone and little oil; the finback and sul- 
phur-bottom whales, of large size but compara- 
tively little value; and the bow-head, Green- 
land, or polar whale. The last is at home 
among the ice-fields, and is now the most 
sought of all the whales on account of the ex- 
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SPERM WHALE DEVOURING A LARGE OCTOPUS. 


cellent quality and large quantity of its baleen. 
The maximum length is sixty-five feet and its 
bulk is immense; the huge head represents a 
third of the length, and the tail is sixteen to 
twenty feet across. The largest bow-heads 
produce several thousand pounds of bone worth 
five or six dollars a pound, and six thousand or 


more gallons of oil worth forty cents a gallon. 

In feeding, the baleen whales drop the lower 
jaw and swim forward rapidly, and all kinds 
of small floating animals—fish, shrimp, winged 
mollusks—pass into the 


yawning mouth. When 
the lower jaw is closed, oq 
the plates of baleen are 
forced upward and back- 4 
ward, the water rushes ¢ 
through the sieve formed 
by the hairs, the food is 
left behind, and is swal- 
lowed by the aid of the 
tongue. a. 
Some of the baleen & 
whales are said to attain 
a length of more than : 
a hundred feet, and 
there are authentic rec- 
ords of examples mea- 
suring between ninety 
and a _ hundred feet. 
The largest species of 
whale, and therefore the 
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largest of all living animals 
and the largest creature that 
ever existed, so far as we 
know, is the sulphur-bottom 
whale of the Pacific 
One of these was ninety-fiv: 
feet long and thirty-nine feet 
in circumference, and weighed 
by calculation nearly thre¢ 
hundred thousand pounds. 
The sulphur-bottom whale is 
further distinguished by being 
the swiftest of all whales and 
one of the most difficult to 
approach; it glides over the 
surface with great rapidity, 
often displaying its ° entire 
length; and when it respires 
the immense volume of vapor which it throws 
up to a great height is evidence of its colossal 
proportions. 

On one occasion a sulphur-bottom whale 
remained with a ship for twenty-four days, 
often passing under it and touching the hull ; al- 
though it was shot with rifle-balls and struck with 
logs of wood and other missiles, it refused to de- 
sert the vessel until it entered shallow water. 

Most savage and powerful monsters are the 
orcas, or killer whales, which, while compara- 


coast 


A DROVE OF ORCAS ATTACKING A BOW-HEAD WHALE, 
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tively small as whales, are so rapacious, active, 
and strong-jawed that no other animals, even 
the fiercest of man-eater sharks and the largest 
of whales, can withstand their awful onslaughts. 
Favorite objects of their assaults are the tooth- 
less whales, and some of the bloodiest fights 
occur when mother whales are attacked while 
guarding their young. The orcas hunt in 
small droves, and are veritable ocean wolves, 
surrounding their prey, tearing great pieces from 
the lips and throat and biting out the tongue, the 
or dying from loss of blood. 
HuGuH M. SMITH. 


whales drowning, 
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to the Rocky Mountains measured as much as 
twenty feet, the width of an average city lot, 
across their wings. Most of us have seen an 
eagle flying, and we can appreciate the size of 
this ancient dragon by remembering that it 
was nearly three times the size of an eagle. It 
was not, however, three times as heavy, for 
the body of this strange reptile was so small 
and its skeleton so wonderfully light that the 
entire animal is thought to have weighed not 
more than twenty-five pounds, or only about 
as much asa large condor. One of the largest 
bones of the wing, two feet long and two inches 
through, was, as Professor Williston tells us, 
no thicker than a sheet of blotting-paper, and 
the great head, with a beak over three feet long, 
was equally light. This great toothless 
beak is believed to have been used 
for snapping up fishes; 

and we can imagine 

this huge crea- 


j.. <= 
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THE ORNITHOSTOMA— THE LARGEST FLYING CREATURE. 


THE LARGEST FLYING CREATURE. 


WE are apt to think of reptiles as creeping 
and crawling things, forgetting that there was 
a time when flying reptiles were more common 
than birds. These reptiles, the pterodactyls, 
or flying-dragons, not only flew, but some of 
them reached a size much greater than that of 
any bird, for the largest birds do not fly. The 
South American condor sometimes measures 
as much as ten and one-half feet from tip to 
tip of outstretched wings, and it is quite possi- 
ble that the finest examples of the albatross may 
measure a little more. But the great ptero- 
dactyls which flew about the sea that in the 
days of old reached from the Gulf of Mexico 


ture sailing swiftly over the sea, now and then 
swooping down to pick up a fish as deftly for 
all its size as a real swallow. But what did 
Ornithostoma—this is the creature’s name—do 
with his wings and beak when he made an 
occasional visit to the land? One would think 
they must have been very much in his way, 
and that the animal was as awkward on the 
shore as he was graceful in the air. And how 
did he start to fly? With 
wings, we think Ornithostoma must have dwelt 
on cliffs about the sea and launched off them 
as the gannets do from Bird Rock. This great 
flying reptile lived some six million years ago ; 


such enormous 


the sea over which it flew long ago disap- 
peared, and the mud into which its bones sank 
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became chalk, and from 
the formation of these 
great chalk-beds the time 
at which Ornithostoma 
existed is called the Cre- 
taceous Period. 
FREDERICK A. Lucas, 
United States National 
Museum, Washington, 
mG 


Of birds now in exis- 
tence, probably the one 
with the greatest expanse 
of wing in proportion to 
the body, and with the 
greatest power of flight, 
is the frigate- or man-o’- 
war bird (/regata aguila). 
This bird apparently flies 
more by skill than by 
strength, for it has no 
great carrying powers. 

The wandering alba- 
tross, the largest of all 
sea-birds, is also one of 
our strongest fliers. One 
bird was known to fly 
at least 3150 miles in 
twelve days. This bird 
was caught, tagged, re- 


leased, and caught again. rue suxco sHaxine mis “TREE.” 


HOW THE JUNCO SHAKES HIS “ TREE.” 


Some day when the snow has whitened the 
hills and valleys, climb to one of those upland 
corn-fields which the tree-sparrows and juncos 
frequent. Here and there from the snow pro- 
trude brown stems of last year’s weeds, and in 


THE JUNCO, OR “‘ SNOW-BIRD.” 
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spite of winds that have whis- 
tled around them during the 
gusty days their seeds still 
cling to them. While we 
stand, there comes a flock of 
juncos and tree-sparrows flit- 
ting across the field. ‘“ Break- 
fast-time,” they twitter. But see! the 
snow lies spotless, not a seed upon it. 
Those on yonder stalks are the only ones 
in sight; but they hang from branches too 
slender to bear a junco’s weight. There is 
no wind blowing to spread the feast upon 
the snow. What is to be done? Watch 
that junco over there at the foot of one of 
the stems. He gives a jump and has landed 
upon the stem about four inches above the 
ground. See how his weight bends it over 
and how the seeds shake! Look! there 
come some fluttering to the ground. Why, 
he has actually shaken them downas we would 
cherries! And now the whole flock collects 
around him to share his meal. The feast over, 
this simple operation will be repeated, perhaps 
on the same stalk, more likely on one a short 
distance away. And again and again you may 
see this done, until all the hungry mouths are 
satisfied. How did the juncos learn to shake 
their “ tree’’? 





J. Haro_p AustTIN. 


The junco is especially fond of the seeds of 
the ragweed, also of the seeds of the pigweed, 
chickweed, knot-grass, and foxtail. When he 
can get to insects, he feasts on ants, cutworms, 
leaf-eating beetles, and grasshoppers. Thus the 
junco is very useful to the farmer and the 
horticulturist. And we young folks all know 
that his sociable ways are very winning. 
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IMITATING A BIRD’S NEST. 


One of nature’s curious freaks is shown in 
the accompanying illustration of a calcite 


” 


‘“bird’s nest.” The ‘‘eggs”’ were not laid by 
a bird, as might easily be supposed from their 
appearance, but were formed in one of the hot 
mineral springs at Reichelsdorf in Germany. 
Each one of these “eggs” is what the min- 
eralogists call a “concretion,” and has been 
formed by the deposit of layer after layer of 
calcite around a common center. Sometimes 


“e 


THE CALCITE “BIRD'S NEST.”’ 
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“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


VARYING MOISTURE ON ROCKS. 
West Groton, MAss. 

DeaR St. NicHoias: Yesterday I discovered a 
strange thing—a rock covered with drops of water. I 
looked about for another, and found one only half cov- 
ered. The part that was wet was spread over with a 
greenish color, but the part that was n’t wet was just 
like any stone. I found many of them, some in deep 
shade and others in sunshine. Will you please tell me 
what causes this kind of perspiration on a rock? I 
could understand it if the whole rock was wet, and if 

the rock was only in the sun or shade, but 

it is only half wet sometimes and in either 
I found some on high ground 
Yours respectfully, 
ARNOLD W. LAHEE. 


sun or shade. 
and some on low. 


“This kind of perspiration on a 
rock” probably resembles that seen 
on ice-pitchers. During a spell of 
cool weather, and especially during a 
clear, cool night, the ground becomes 
chilled. If a light wind then brings 
warm and moist air, the moisture may 
be condensed in a film or in drops on 
the cold ground. 

This condensation is more likely to 
take place, or to exhibit itself, on stones 
than on loose soil, because the surface 
grains of the soil are soon warmed by 
the air. But the solid stones, being 
better conductors, remain cold longer 
and gather more moisture before they 
are warmed. The greenish color of 
the wet part may have been due to 
the growth of fungus or lichens on 
the damp stone.—W. M. D. 


“ DOWNY ” IS KNOCKING AT THE DOOR 
OF SPRING. 


Photograph from George L. English & Co., New York City. 


the concretions are formed around a minute 
grain of sand or some other body. As the 
deposit grows thicker, of course the concretion 
increases in size. ‘The rounded forms are due 
to the even deposition of the material and to 
the rubbing of the little pebbles one upon an- 
other, as is done by the pebbles with which we 
are familiar at the sea-shore or in the little 
eddies and falls of the brook. 

The rock surrounding the calcite pebbles is 
of the same calcareous material. 


SUNNYwoops, CHATHAM, N. Y. 
DEar St. NICHOLAS: On our place we have a large 
pump-house which has a galvanized-iron roof. Every 
day, morning, noon, and night, can be heard the swift 
tattoo of the woodpecker. He must expect to finda 
worm because the sound is hollow, but he never does 
Your devoted reader, 
ANNA B. Moore. 


‘ »1?? 


—*‘‘ poor fellow! 


The woodpecker is not vainly seeking food, 
but thoroughly enjoying his music—compara- 
ble to the songs of most spring birds. Listen 
for his exultant peck, peek after a prolonged tat- 








too performance. 
He delights in ra#- 
a-tat-tating away 
on a dry limb, on 
a metal roof, on a 
lightning-rod, or on 
a _ telegraph-pole 
with its tinkling 
glasses and reso- 
nant wires—yes, he 
enjoys it as much 
as most of our boys 
enjoy pounding on 
a drum, or on any- 
thing else that will 
resound to the 
beating of a stick. 
Burroughs says of 
this hammering: 
“It is Downy beating a reveille to spring. We 
listen with pleasure, . and credit him with 
a genuine musical performance.” Downy is in- 
dustrious, seldom idle, but never in mischief. 





**HE DELIGHTS IN RAT-A-TAT-TAT- 
ING AWAY ON A DRY LIMB,” 


CECROPIA AND COCOON. 
BaTH, MAINE. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: One of the girls in my grade 
at school brought in a cocoon, and it was hung up 
near my desk in hopes the 
moth in it would come out. 
A few days later one of the 
boys discovered that it was 
coming out. We watched 
it, and at last it got out and 
hung on the outside of the 
cocoon. Then its body be- 
gan to grow, and the wings, 
that looked like wet tissue- 
paper, unfolded. Then the 
body began to get small. 
I could watch it nicely, be- 
cause I was so near. The 
teacher gave it to me and 
I got it mounted. I senda 
picture of it and the cocoon. 
It is a cecropia, and a very 
good specimen. 

PHILP P. CoLe 
(age 12). 


Now is the time to 
gather cocoons. Keep 
them in a warm place 
(not too dry) and watch 
the moths come out. 





CECROPIA COCOON AND MOTH. 
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CAN MONKEYS SWIM? 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: Will you please tell me in Na- 


ture and Science whether monkeys can swim ? 
W. W. DE RENNE. 


There is but very little reference in natural- 
ists’ literature to the ability of monkeys to 
swim. The director of one of our principal 
zodlogical parks states that he does not know 
whether a monkey can swim, as he has never 
seen one try. One author, however, writing 
of British India, states that some East Indian 
monkeys of the species Macacus can swim and 
dive well. On the other hand, an authority 
writes this department that “the distribution of 
many South American species of monkeys is 
strictly limited = 
bycertain rivers ' 
—a fact that 
would indicate 
a lack of power 
or inclination to 
cross bodies of 
water.” 

It is probable 
that this dis- 
inclination to 
swim, and the 
ability to cling 
by tail and legs, 
gave rise to the 
of the ep 

chain eo “Sar, 

THE SPIDER-MONKEY. 
It has great “ ability to cling by tail orlegs.”” 





story 
looping 
bridge of mon- 
keys that used 
to be told and illustrated even in school geog- 
raphies. Nearly if not quite all naturalists now 
regard the monkey bridge as a myth, without 
any real basis in fact. No reliable person ever 
saw monkeys cross a stream in that way, and 
the idea has been the subject of ridicule among 
naturalists who study monkeys. 


HOW THE STARFISH EATS. 
NEWCASTLE, N. H. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: One day, while climbing on 
the rocks, I found several starfish. I picked them up 
and put them in a pool. When I came back I saw one 
on its side, with the little feelers, which are on the fin- 
gers of a starfish, around a snail. It finally turned 
over, and when I picked it up dropped the snail. Do 
starfish eat snails? and, if so, how do they get them 
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out of the shells? I would also like to know if the 
jelly-like substance in the middle is their stomach. 
I am your loving reader, 
KATHARINE L. RICHARDS. 


The mouth of the starfish is the round hole 
on the under side, where the grooves of the 


arms meet. The stomach, closely connected 


with the mouth, is a thin sac folded and 
packed away in the center of the disk and the 


The starfish feeds on 
various shell animals. If the victim is small, 
like a snail, it is taken into the stomach. If it 
is large, like an oyster, the stomach is pushed 
out and around it. Digestive fluids are poured 
over it, and the portions digested are taken into 


bases of the arms. 


the starfish. 


HOW THE STARFISH TRAVELS. 
New York CITY. 
DeaR St. NICHOLAS: I was down on the rocks, one 
day, where there was a little pool left by the tide. In 
this pool were a number of starfish. I thought I would 
like to see how a starfish turns over; so I picked one 
up and put it on its back. Pretty soon it began to draw 
two of its legs up. Then it turned over the ends of the 
others, and pushed or sucked, I could not tell which, 
with the feelers which are on the under side of all star- 
fish. Thus very slowly it turned over. 
One of your many readers, 
Dorotruy BULL (age 12). 


Small water-reservoirs are connected with the 
tube-feet. Water is forced into these tubes and 
thus extended. The suckers at the end of the 
feet attach themselves to an object. Then the 
muscles contract and the body is pulled for- 
ward. 


COMMON FLORIDA STARFISH. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


UNDER SIDE OF STARFISH. 


Jordan and Heath’s “ Animal Forms” thus 
describes this process : 


This movement is similar to that of a boatman pulling 
himself to land by means of a rope fastened to the shore. 
When the shortening of the tube-feet has ceased, the 
sucking disks release their attachment, project them. 
selves again, and this process is repeated over and over. 
At all times some of the feet are contracting, and a 
steady advance of the body is the result. 


QUEER TREE-FORMATIONS AND FLYING-FISH. 

CoL_uMBus, OHIO. 
Dear St. Nicuoias: In a recent number of Sr. 
NICHOLAS I saw a picture of a curious formation on a 
tree. Last spring, in a redwood forest near Santa Cruz, 
California, I saw on one of the large redwoods a knob 
which on one side resembled a buffalo’s head, and on the 
other side resembled an elephant’s head with the trunk 
curled up on the tree itself. 

The picture of the flying-fish interested me, as I saw 
several on a trip to Catalina Island, California. When 
they leap from the water it is usually because some 
larger fish is chasing them. The larger fish goes as 
fast under water, however, as the flying-fish above, and 
when the flying-fish falls into the water, the large fish 
is usually there to catch and make a meal of it. The 
fish looked very pretty as they went skimming through 
the air, the drops of water glistening in the sun. 

Your interested reader, ALICE BALDWIN (age 13). 


BEST LETTERS REGARDING WEEDS. 


THE prize for the best letter on the interest 
and beauty of weeds has been awarded to Miss 
Mabel Fletcher, Decatur, Illinois. 

Honorary mention is due to Miss May Hen- 
derson Ryan, Caliente, California, and to Miss 
Fern L. Patten, Richmond, Kansas. 





into an envelop and will be i: 
cluded in the competition fox 
June. The editor did not su; 
pose there were so many en- 
tertaining ‘‘ family traditions” 
that could be told in a man- 











ner so attractive, and we must 
not waste so good a subject. 
Of course any one who wishes 





“(HEADING FOR MARCH.” 
BY FLOYD L. MITCHELL, 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


AGE 15. 


In the oozy marsh is a leaf of green, 
And a rift of blue in the skies of gray, 
While the wind unceasingly blows between 
To blow old winter away. 


MARCH is the last month of preparation for the 
Chapter Prize Competition, which we hope is going to 
be better than ever before. The prize-winners who 
won the books in the previous competitions have 
been very happy over them, 
and some of them have 
started chapter libraries 
which may grow to be a 
lasting. benefit to other 
boys and girls when the 
young people who started 
them are boys and girls no 
longer. And then there 
are those greater benefits 
—the hospital beds which 
have been endowed, and 
the other charitable in- 
stitutions that have been 
helped in their beneficent 
work. No one may say 
how much good even a 
very little money may do 
when it means help to the 
needy and comfort to the 
suffering. 

Our work this month is 
very fine. The drawings 
are unusually attractive, 
and it would take a very 
severe critic indeed to find 
fault with the heading at the 
top of this page. Among 
the good pictures are some 
from our old contributors 
who would have won 
prizes but for the fact that they have gained most of the 
awards already. The prose contributions are so good 
that we have had to decide on another competition on 
the same subject, so that a number of the contributions 
received may have another chance. These have been put 


*“ SHADOWS.” 


to do so may send a second 
** tradition,’’ and this will in 
no way interfere with the 
chances of the first effort. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPE- 
TITION No. 51. 


In making the awards, con- 
tributors’ ages are considered. 

Verse. Gold badge, Emily R. Burt (age 16), 

Ivoryton, Conn. 

Silver badges, Mary Yeula Wescott (age 13), Pop- 
lar Branch, N. C., and Josephine Whitbeck (age Io), 
2327 Channing Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prose. Gold badges, Oscar D. Stevenson (age 15), 
Box 302, Stratford, Ontario, and Helen Beshgetour 
(age 9), Alleghany, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Julia Inglehart (age 15), 114 Cleve- 
land Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., and Donald Knipp Belt (age 
12), 613 Reservoir St., Baltimore, Md. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Floyd L. Mitchell (age 15), 


BY ADA HARRIET CASE, AGE 16. (CASH PRIZE.) 


916 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio, and Anna Zucker 
(age 16), 1614 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Silver badges, Winifred Hutchings (age 9), 1578 ° 
Barret Ave., Louisville, Ky., Irving A. Nees (age 17), 
64 Greenwich St., Chicago, Ill., and Elizabeth S. 
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Fishblate (age 11), 815 Market St., Wilmington, 
N. C. 


Photography. Cash prize, Ada Harriet Case (age 
16), 398 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gold badge, Madge Pulsford (age 13), Hotel del 
Prado, Chicago, II. 

Silver badge, Gladys W. Wheeler (age 11), 159 
Gates Ave., Montclair, N. J. 

Wild-animal and Bird Photography. First prize, 
‘‘ Opossum,” by Francis Earle (age 15), 35 Stiles St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. Second prize, ‘‘ Tortoise,” by Law- 
rence Jackson (age 13), 2347 King St., Denver, Col. 
Third prize, ‘‘ Swallows,” by Ruth Wales (age 14), 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, Madge Oakley (age 
16), 9 Bradford Ave., Newport, R. I., and Margaret 
Helen Bennett (age 13), 52 Farquhar 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 

Silver badges, William Bernard Harris 
(age 12), Merion Station, Pa., and Rich- 
ard A. von Bliicher (age 10), Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, Agnes 
Rutherford (age 14), Ottawa, Canada, and 
E. Adelaide Hahn (age 10), 552 E. 87th 
Se., Ne Fe 

Silver badges, Grace Haren (age 12), 

4575 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Marion Thomas (age 14), 305 
Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


AWAKENED TO FORGIVENESS. 
BY EMILY R. BURT (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 

THE pine-trees moaned beside the gate, 

The moon rose pale and clear ; 


An old wife sat beside her hearth; 
These words she seemed to hear: 


Forgiveness,” sighed the pine-trees ; 
‘* Forgiveness,” smiled the moon ; 
Forgiveness,” thought the old wife— 
** I can’t forgive so soon.” 


The night-ow] in the oak-tree 
Began to hoot, /u-whz. 

The old dame sat and listened. 
The wild wind howled and blew. 


** Forgive, forgive,” it whistled ; 
The woman gave a start. 
Were these the night-wind’s warnings, 
Or voices in her heart ? 


Long, long she sat in silence ; 
The fire grew dim and cold; 
The hours came, the hours went, 
Till morning, when, behold! 


The look upon her countenance 
Was calm and sweet and bright. 

The light of love’s forgiveness 
Had filled her heart that night. 


A FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY OSCAR D. STEVENSON (AGE IS). 
(Gold Badge.) 
AN oft-repeated and interesting tradition in our family 
is one relating to early pioneer days in New Bruns- 
wick, after the close of the American Revolution. My 


- 
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great-grandfather had left Massachusetts on account of 
the persecutions of some of the victorious patriots, and 
settled in southwestern New Brunswick. 

Owing to his strong personality and his just be- 
havior toward the neighboring Micmac Indians, he 
had ingratiated himself with their chief, who had made 
him a ‘blood member” of the tribe. As this was a 
great honor among Indians, and denoted protection by 
the chiefs, great-grandfather’s family was not annoyed 
by the restless tribe. 

One week in autumn, great-grandfather had gone on 
a trading-trip through the woods to St. John, and con- 
sequently left the buildings unprotected. This was not 
considered hazardous, on account of the chiefs’ protec- 
tion, and great-grandmother and several daughters were 
baking, late in the afternoon, when a group of shadows 


BY MADGE PULSFORD, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 
intruded upon the clean floor of the kitchen. Glancing 
up, the startled women beheld several young Micmacs, 
in the conscious glory of war-paint, feathers, and tog- 
gery, about to enter the house through the open door. 

** Huh!” said the foremost brave. ‘‘ Heap smell! 
Want bread! Ugh?” 

**T have no bread to spare,’ gently remonstrated 
great-grandmother ; but the Indians were insistent, and 
demanded pork, fish, and flour. 

Being considerably under the influence of 
water,”’ they were in the mood to even commit murder 
to gain their ends. 

At this crisis, when several knives were prominently 
and lovingly displayed, a series of thumps, heavy and 
muffled, was heard overhead, with sounds as of a man 
walking across the floor. 

The Indians, who believed great-grandfather away on 
the St. John trail, looked dumfounded for a moment, 
but when they heard ‘“‘bump,” ‘“‘thump,” ‘‘bump,” a 
heavy tread coming slowly down the stair, they turned 
and ran, hastily and with a great desire to get out of 
great-grandfather’s sight before he recognized them, 


** fire- 
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for he was important enough to have them apprehended 
and punished. 

When all was still, and the terrified women were re- 
covering from their fright, the stair-door slowly opened 
and disclosed, not a six-foot pioneer, but small, nine- 
year-old great-uncle Alfred, almost buried in a pair of 
his father’s heavy boots. 

Explanations ensued, and, you may depend, quick 
witted Alfred was a much-petted small boy. 

The chief of the tribe, at the request of great-grand- 
father, let off the repentant culprits with a warning. 
and the pioneers were troubled no more. 


A FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY HELEN BESHGETOUR (AGE 9). 
(Gold Badge.) 

‘*Mama,”’ said I, at the breakfast-table one morning, 
‘*I want to write a story for the St. NicHoLas. The 
subject is ‘A Family Tradition.’ Are there any tradi- 
tions on your side of the family? ”’ 

‘* Yes, many,” said mama, as she poured the coffee. 
‘* From ’way back to the Revolutionary War there are 
very interesting stories told.” 

‘* Humph,”’ said papa, as he helped me to the beef- 
steak. ‘‘If it’s age you ’re after, better take a story 
from my side of the house. My family history dates 
back for five hundred years.” 

‘* All right,” cried 1; ‘‘ I ’ll take one from your side 
and Ruth can take one from mama’s.” 

So papa told the following tale: 

On the fertile plains of Armenia, near the banks of 
the — pig? eee em my et ne AM t ‘ 
grandfather. e was very rich, counting his wealth in M Pp 
camels, horses, and cattle, besides much gold and Ad BE S R \ E np 4 
silver. 

One time when he was traveling, and came to count 
his camels at night, he found one was missing. He 
felt very bad, because it was one which was loaded with FORGIVING. 

recious gems, jewels, gold, silver, silks from India, ee sia = 
eee 0 hee ok age BY MARY YEULA WESCOTT (AGE 13). 

Then he vowed a vow that if he found it he would (Silver Badge.) 
build a monastery in that place wherever it was. My little friend Annie 

After a few days’ search he found the camel and its Came over to play. 
valuable load unharmed, on the top of a beautiful hill We stayed in the house, 
overlooking the river Euphrates. As ’t was stormy that day. 

True to his word, he built there a costly stone monas- 
tery, which is standing unto this day, and which bears She had her doll, Susan, 
the name of Beshgetour.” And mine was named Jane; 

We dressed and undressed them 

Again and again. 


BY ANNA ZUCKER, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 





We made them fine bonnets 
For each little head. 

They wore them to parties, 
Then came home to bed. 


Ann stepped on my finger, 
And said she was glad. 

I got up and slapped her, 
She ’d made me so mad. 


Then I knocked Susan’s head off, 
And Annie broke Jane. 

We cried and we quarreled 
Again and again. 


Then I said I was sorry, 
As much as could be; 

So I forgave Annie, 

‘MY FRIEND GILPIN.” BY S. DAVIS OTIS, AGE 14. (A FORMER PRIZE-WINNER.) And she forgave me. 
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A FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY DONALD KNIPP BELT (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 

WHEN my mother was a little girl, her grandmother, 
who had come from Germany in her youth, used to tell 
her about an ancestor of hers, the founder of our family. 
He was a French count in the time of Catharine de’ 
Medici, Queen Regent of France. The count was in- 
vited to the feast of St. Bartholomew, 1572, along with 
nearly all the Huguenot nobles, who came in good 
faith, never suspecting what terrible treachery was 
meditated against them. 

All the gentlemen whom the king wished to save 
from this horrible murder were invited to his apart- 
ments beforehand, without being 
made acquainted with what was 
going to happen. 

The count had just gotten inside 
the Louvre when he was warned of 
the danger that menaced him. He 
was trying to escape unseen, when 
a servant told him that he had left 
his hat; but he was not to be de- 
terred by so trivial a thing, and 
went off leaving his head-gear. 

When he was just outside the pal- 
ace, the bell of St.-Germain struck 
midnight and the work of murder 
was begun by the queen’s minions. 

He had barely gotten outside the 
city when he was captured and 
nearly killed; but he escaped, only 
to be chased again and again by 
parties of ruffians before he reached 
the Rhine. There he planned the 


city of Heidelberg and built the first 
house. 

After it grew into a town he was 
elected burgomaster, which office 
his descendants held for nearly 
two hundred years, when the main 
branch came to America. 


A FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY JULIA INGLEHART (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.); 

A RECEPTION was to be given in 
honor of a celebrated foreigner, and 
the long hall in Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard’s School for Young Ladies, at 
Troy, was aglow with the light of 
innumerable candles. On either 
side of the fireplace were jars of 
goldenrod, for the time was early 
autumn. Down the broad staircase 
floated the light-hearted laughter 
of the girls as they prepared for 
the evening festivities. 

Slowly up and down the room walked the tall, stately 
principal, touching a flower here or a light there, while 
awaiting the arrival of her guests. 

At last steps were heard at the door, and as the 
knocker fell, the daintily dressed young girls descended 
to welcome, with Mrs. Willard, the first arrivals, and 
be introduced in rapid succession to one after another 
as they appeared. 

After a short time, a hush stole over the crowded 
rooms. 

The conversation ceased for an instant as all turned 


** MY BEST FRIEND.” 


BY MILDRED WHEAT, AGE 17. ing of June 17, 1775. 
(A FORMER PRIZE-WINNER. ) 
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to look at the distinguished-looking, soldierly man with 
whom their hostess was speaking. 

And then, after every one else, the inmates of the 
school were presented to the guest of honor. Each 
curtsied in response to his profound bow, and passed 
on. 

The last in line was a sweet little maid of twelve, the 
youngest of all. 

The great man looked at her a moment, and then 
bent impulsively and kissed her red lips. 

Turning to the head mistress, he said courteously : 

** Madam, it has never before been my good fortune 
to see so charming a group of young ladies.” 

Thus I have liked to imagine the evening when my 
great-aunt was kissed by the Marquis de Lafayette. 





NOTICE. 


This is the last month for taking 
part in Chapter Competition No. 3 
Members wishing to take part should 
form chapters now. Badge and in- 
struction leaflet will be sent free on 
sapnenen, and the “‘ Book of St. 
Nicholas Plays” will be loaned to 
chapters desiring to givedramaticen- 
tertainments. See last League page. 











FORGIVENESS. 
JOSEPHINE WHITBECK (AGE I0). 
(Silver Badge.) 

‘** FORGIVE me, little doggie, 

Forgive me, doggie, do; 
Last night in a dreadful temper 

I thoughtlessly hit you. 


**T did not mean to hurt you, 
Although I know I did; 
You thought you had displeased 
me 
And ran away and hid.” 





** Yes, my little master, 
What you said is true; 
You hurt me very badly, 
But I ’ll forgive it you. 


** You ’re very, very good to me— 
I love you, little Joe, 

And since you will not hurt me, 

We'll be happy now, I know.” 


A FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY HELEN M. PRICHARD (AGE II). 

It was baking-day, and the morn- 
Mrs. Smith 
had kneaded her bread and put it 
in the oven to bake. She was 
thinking hard, for her husband was a soldier and gone 
to fight with the brave men on Bunker Hill. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the door-bell. Mrs. 
Smith flew to the door. A man was there; he said: 
‘Fly, the British are burning the houses. Don’t stop 
to save anything.” Mrs. Smith replied: ‘‘I will save 
something.”” So she rushed upstairs and pulled a pil- 
low-case off a pillow and emptied the contents of her 
top bureau drawer into the pillow-case. 

She then went for her family; her little brother was 
having his hair cut, and when he went to the boat that 
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“OPOSSUM.”"" BY FRANCIS EARLE, AGE 15. (FIRST PRIZE, 
“ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


was to take them to safety, one side of his hair was cut 
and the other was n’t. As Mrs. Smith was being car- 
ried across the river in the boat the man next to her 
was shot. This is a true story, for she was my great- 


great-grandmother, and one of my aunts has a pincush- 
ion that came out of the pillow-case. 


FORGIVENESS. 
BY ELSA CLARK (AGE 9). 
(A Former Prize-winner.) 
* Of the Merciful Knight who forgave his Enemy when he might 


have slain him. 


WITHIN a forest lone wandered 
a weary knight, 

With heavy step and slow, in 
evening’s waning light ; 

But though his form was bowed, 
as if he felt him sad, 

Within his heart stole such deep 
peace as made him haly- 
glad. 


For he had met his enemy, and 
might have slain him there— 

The man who would have had 
his life, and caused him pain 
and care. 

But swift a thought winged 
through his mind of prayer 
repeated oft, 

And angels pressed it home to 
him, and bore his prayer 
aloft. 


So, with forgiveness in his heart, 
he went upon his way, 
And passing by a holy shrine, he 

knelt him down to pray. 
* The picture by Sir E. Burne-Jones. 


* TORTOISE.” 


BY LAWRENCE JACKSON, AGE 13. 
(SECOND PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 
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And there a vision came to him, that from the cross 
above 

Bent down to kiss him on the brow, the thorn- 
crowned King of Love. 


OUR LATEST FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY ALICE L. SIGOURNEY (AGE IT). 

ONE day last winter, as I was playing in the yard 
with my friend, father called me and asked if I would 
like to go with him to the lake to get some ice for 
the ice-house. 

I readily agreed to this proposal, and after he had 
hitched the oxen to the sled, we started for the lake. 

In an hour’s time we reached it, and began to cut 
the ice. 

When a little of the ice had been cut away and 
put on the sled, there was quite a large hole in the 
place where it had been taken out. 

One of the oxen standing by noticed the hole and 
thought he would take a drink. He put his nose into 
the water, and just as he had taken a mouthful or 
so he drew back his head so suddenly that a five- 
pound fish which had been biting his nose came 
flapping on the ice. I was delighted when I saw it. 

We brought the fish home, and had it for supper 
that night. I thought he was the sweetest fish I 
had ever tasted, and all the family thought so too. 


FORGIVENESS. 
BY ALICE TRIMBLE (AGE 8). 


IF while we live 

Our friends do us wrong, 
We must forgive, 

And so be strong. 


A FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY CAROL S. WILLIAMS (AGE 13). 


LONG ago, in the troublous times, when men carried 
their muskets to church, and the Indians were continu- 
ally surprising the settlements in New England, the 
Indian war-cry startled the peaceful village of Deerfield, 
where little eight-year-old Eunice 
Williams, a distant relation of our 
ancestors, lived with her father. 
It was the year 1704 when she 
was carried away by the fierce 
Mohawks ; and living among these 
savage people she soun forgot the 
English language, and became an 
Indian in her habits and thoughts. 
She married, and her grandson, 
Thomas Williams, who kept her 
name legitimately, became the 
chief of the tribe. 

One day two men appeared, 
bringing with them a little 
stranger, who had terrible scars 
on his wrists and ankles. He was 
given to the chief to bring up, and 
a sum of money was yearly sent 
from France for his education. 
The boy would sit all day as if in 
a dream, his great brown eyes 
wide open and without seeming 
to see in the slightest what was 
going on around him. Even if he 
was spoken to his expression did 
not change or his eyes lose their 
somber stare. 
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Gradually, however, he awoke from this stupor, and 
still more slowly his memory came back to him. He 
remembered dimly the frightful time at Paris in the 
French Revolution ; how finally, after days of horror, he 
was thrust into prison. And there he became so stupe- 
fied with fear and the strong liquors he was forced to 
take to drown memory that he could not recollect how 
= 


| 
| 


BY RUTH WALES, AGE 14. (THIRD PRIZE, 


‘* WILD-BIRD PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


“ SWALLOWS.” 


he had been rescued by friends of his father. Thus the 
Dauphin of France, who was supposed to have died in 
the Temple, was brought up by the Indians, under the 
name of Eleazar Williams. 

He was sent away to school, and after a good educa- 
tion studied for the ministry. He has always fervently 
believed that he was heir to the throne of France, and 
many people think now that it is true. I am only re- 
lating the facts as they have been handed down to me. 
Various books have been written about 
Eleazar Williams and his wonderful his- 
tory. 

I hope it is really true, for it has a 
strange fascination for me to think that 
perhaps this boy was the Dauphin. 


FORGIVING. 
BY MABEL E. FLETCHER (AGE 17). 
‘* WHEN Benny takes my apple 
And runs,” says Polly May, 
“*T never say, ‘ You come right back!’ 
I let him go away. 
But when it’s nearly seven, 
And we swing on the door, 
Why, he gives me an orange 
He gets at uncle’s store — 
And I forgive him right away, 
Because it’s right,”’ says Polly May. 


** When Polly takes my fish-nets 
And runs,” says Benny Ray, 
** And puts her old rag dolls in them 
And hides them in the hay, 
I say I ’ll never, never 
Play anything with girls. 
But she looks up and says to me, 
‘Is hayseeds on my curls?’ 
And I forgive her right away ; 
It’s funny, too,’”’ says Benny Ray. 
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A FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY ANNA MARGUERITE NEUBURGER (AGE 16). 

Just as the twilight was deepening on a stormy 
winter afternoon, ninety years ago, my grandmother, 
my great-aunts and uncles, my great-grandfather and 
grandmother, were all gathered in the cottage in the 
Black Forest at Wildenstein. 

Some of the great-aunts—then fresh, rosy-cheeked, 
flaxen-haired young girls—were helping my great- 
grandmother get the evening meal in the next room; 
and my great-uncle, Dominicus, a tall, stalwart young 
man, was lying on the floor before the fire, studying by 
its flames. Several great-aunts and great-uncles were 
rolling on the floor, and at my great-grandfather’s side 
sat my grandmother, a quiet little maiden of five years. 

Babette, a young person of perhaps seven summers, 
was seated on the other side of great-grandfather, 
among the fast-deepening shadows. In Babette’s lap 
there was a slate, and she held a wee bit of a pencil in 
her moist little hand. 

With true German industry and thrift, great-grand- 
father was putting the finishing touches on a shoe, be- 
fore the lights were brought in. Now this finishing 
process was the cause of all the trouble. 

The wind had lulled for a moment, and on the silence 
broke a nerve-shattering, indescribable sound, as of a 
slate-pencil slowly and painfully guided over a slate by 
an unsteady little hand. 

“* Babette,” said Dominicus, with the easy authority 
of the oldest brother, ‘‘ don’t do that !” 

Still the noise continued, slow, steady, and aggra- 
vating, for it was great-grandfather working on the 
shoe. 

‘IT say, Babette,” cried 
** don’t make that noise!” 

‘IT will if I wish to, Herr Dominicus,”’ 
Babette’s voice, pertly, from the shadows. 

Here, perhaps, it would be well to state that great- 
grandfather was very deaf and quite feeble from age. 


Dominicus, half rising, 


answered 


BY GLADYS W. WHEELER, AGE It (SILVER BADGE.) 
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‘*Now look here, young woman, are you going to 
stop that?” asked Dominicus, angrily. And he was 
already groping his way toward the sound. 

‘No, I’m not,” answered Babette, mockingly; but 
she noiselessly crept from her seat, and hastily retreated 
to a dark corner. 

Dominicus groped his way to the sound, and there 
he dimly saw a bobbing head, which he caught and 
cuffed soundly! 

From the corner came a frightened little gasp; the 
silence was profound, then— 

‘*Anna,” called great-grandfather, 
‘* bring me the light, for some one 


quaveringly, 


[Ma 


The train was made u 
of eight of the most elegant 
cars that ever passed over 
an American railway, built 
by Pullman Company t 
convey the party from t 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

They were fitted 
every convenience, co 
fort, and luxury, all in 1! 
latest style. 

Two libraries and tv 
organs were in the pala 
cars; concerts were given 
in the evening. 

A bottle of ocean water 
was taken to be pour 
into the Pacific. 

The paper was called 
‘* The Trans-continental.”’ 

The motto was, “ Let 
every step be an advance.” 

It gave sketches of the 
principal men; described stations passed and recep- 
tions given; described the scenery and wild flowers; 
prophesied the future of cities, and published telegrams 
of current events. 

At every station the platforms were crowded by 
persons anxious to view and cheer the party as it 
passed. 

The largest cities gave grand receptions and took the 
party over the city. 

They entered San Francisco seven minutes to twelve 
May 31, and received a warm Western welcome. The 
report of the ‘‘ Homeward Trip” was as interesting. 


wit 
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Pend 


has boxed my ears! 


FORGIVENESS. 
BY GERALD JACKSON PYLE 
(AGE 10). 
THE lowing herd, the gentle hind, 
The setting sun, the whisp’ring 
wind, 
The tinted leaves of early fall, 
The babbling brook—together all 
Whispered, Forgiveness. 


The herds of sheep upon the lea, 
The song-sparrow singing in the 
tree, 
The evening hour, the time of 
rest, 
The naked tree and vacant nest 
Murm«ced, Forgiveness. 


FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY CAROLYN COIT STEVENS 
(AGE 13). 

THE latest family tradition in 
our family is the one of my mo- 
ther’s uncle editing the first paper 
that was ever composed, printed, 
and published on a railway train. 

On Monday a.M., May 23, 
1870, ‘* All aboard for San Francisco.” The magnifi- 
cent train started to cross the continent, the longest tour 
ever attempted by any train. The party was composed 
of members of the Boston Board of Trade. 


** SHADOWS.” 


BY ELSA VAN NES, AGE 13. 


THE BABY’S FORGIVE. 
NESS. 

MARY CROSS CAMPBELI 
(AGE II). 


BY 


THE baby was getting his morn- 
ing bath, 
And was splashing the water 
about ; 
His mother called out, ‘‘ Come, 
sweet, time ’s up,” 
And rudely (he thought) took 
him out. 
He screwed up his little pink 
nose and mouth, 
And kicked her as hard as could 
be; 
He pushed her dear, gentle hand 
away— 
Oh, a bad little boy was he! 
He cried so hard that his face 
grew red, 
And his mother could comfort 
him not, 
Till at last he cried himself to 
sleep, 
And she covered him up in his 
cot. 





But when he woke up he was happy to see 
His mother’s face wreathed in a smile. 
So he put his fat little arms round her neck 

And forgave her in baby style. 
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A FAMILY TRADITION. 
BY ETHEL STEINHILBER (AGE 14). 


Ir happened a long time ago, before you or I were 
ever born. 

In 1776 it happened, when Washington and his army, 
small but resolute, were fighting for liberty. 

One day as the army were marching on through the 
cold, they came to a house close 
by the roadside. The officers en- 
treated Washington to stop and 
get something—anything—to eat. 

He did so. When he told the 
woman of the house what he 
wanted, she bustled about and 
soon had a good warm supper 
ready. 

Beside Washington’s plate was 
a small blue teapot of tea. The 
good woman smiled and curtsied 
when the gallant general told her 
that that was the best tea he had 
tasted for many days. 

At last, when he and his offi- 
cers were through, they took their 
departure, but not until Wash- 
ington said: 

‘*My good woman, truly I 
thank you for this great kind- 
ness. I can never repay you. If 
ever you are in need, just come to George Washington ; 
he will help you. Farewell!” 

That is the reason that on a certain shelf in my aunt’s 
home there is a small blue teapot that seems to scorn 
everything else, even the tall blue candlesticks nearly 
as old as the teapot itself. 
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FORGIVENESS. 
BY EMELYN TEN EYCK (AGE I1). 
Now, pussy, you must bescolded, I’m very sorry to say ; 
Now take my pocket hank’chief, to wipe your tears 
away. 
Last night as we all were singing, outdoors by the 
light of the moon, 
You sat up on the veranda fence and sang all out of 
tune! 
Now tell me truly, pussy, is that the best you can do? 
If it is I ’d ask the fairies to give a new voice to you. 
But if you sang your very best, then I ’Il for- 
give you true; 
I suppose it’s all the voice you ’ve got, and 
have to make it do. 
Yes, I ’ll forgive you, pussy; now look happy 
and rejoice. 
I love you for your own sweet self, and forget 
about your voice. 


A TRUE MEMORY OF VACATION. 
BY GERTRUDE LOUISE CANNON (AGE 17). 
(A Former Prize-winner.) 
O’ER the rain-washed roofs the chilling winds 
of winter sweep, 

And, blending with their mournful sound, I 
seem to hear a strain 

Of sweetest music, soft and low, above the 
plash of driving rain— 

A melody whose faintest echoes roll forever in 
my soul. 


BY DOROTHY H. COLLINS, AGE 13. 
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One summer day long, long ago, when raindrops fell 
(thus angels weep), 

When winds blew as they blow to-night, and clouds 
obscured the dusky pole, 

A friend’s lithe fingers touched the keys and filled the 
air with harmony. 

Whene’er the wind sweeps from the sky it bears those 
echoes back to me. 

Again I hear the sweet, lowstrains, 
like murm’ring ripples of the 
sea, 

Or mother’s song to lull to rest 
the baby sleeping on her 
breast. 

Anon the music louder swells, and 
grander, nobler than before, 

Such strains as fill the courts of 
kings or lead the pageantry 
of war. 


Then, gliding slow in stately mea- 
sure, the heavenly notes ring 
full and clear 

As when, beneath the lofty nave 
of some dim church where 
twilight reigns, 

The organ peal falls on my ear, 
that angels bright might 
pause to hear, 

While echoes roll from 

arch and strike against the storied panes. 


arch to 


And now once more the theme has changed, and sweeter 
falls, in cadence low— 

A twisted chain of harmony, each note a pear] of melody. 

A few soft chords—the melting strain now dies away, 
more soft, more slow, 

And silence reigns. Yet in my soul still echoes on the 
wondrous lay 

A master’s mind had hid in notes, and Tulla’s fingers 
found that day. 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE IN HISTORY. 
BY PHILIP HASSINGER (AGE Q). 

My favorite story in history is where Washington, 
with a few untrained soldiers, got the better of the 
well-trained British redcoats. 

General Howe, having captured a part of Washing- 


“‘ SHADOWS.” BY MILDRED EASTEY, AGE 13. 
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ton’s army at the battle of Long Island, made up his 
mind to surround Washington’s army by land and water 
on the following morning. 

But, like all British generals, they did not understand 
Washington’s ways. 

Washington did not intend to sit still and let the 
English capture him. 

He set his men to work making camp-fires and 
drilling and making believe to get ready for battle, but 
secretly he sent some men to gather boats. 

His plan was to retreat to New York, and in this he 
was greatly helped by a fog, which hid the armies from 
each other. 

He started to send his men to New York, and by 
morning all were on the other side. 

When Howe looked toward the shore the next morn- 
ing, he saw not a soldier, not a tent, only the smolder- 
ing camp-fires. 

I like this story because it shows what a man can do 
when quick to plan and to act. It makes me ed to 
think of Howe’s surprise when he 


saw the empty camp the next morn- 


ing. All honor to our wise Wash- 
ington! 


MY FAVORITE EPISODE 
HISTORY. 
BY LUCILE RAMON BYRNE (AGE IS). 

DURING one of the numerous truces 
of the French war, a vassal of King 
Richard’s, Lord Vidomar, Viscount 
of Limoges, found a treasure of coins 
in his grounds. He sent one half of 
this treasure to Richard, but Richard, 
not satisfied with a half, demanded 
the whole. The viscount, justly in- 
dignant, refused to give up the whole 
of his treasure ; the king then declared 
that he would storm the rebellious 
lord’s castle and hang every defender 
in it. 

There was an old song in Limoges 
to the effect that an arrow made in that place should 
kill King Richard. One day Bertrand de Gourdon, a 
youth of the besieged, saw the king riding before the 
castle with but a single attendant. Remembering the 
words of the old song, he picked up an arrow and 
aimed it carefully. ‘‘God speed thee,”’ he whispered. 

The arrow struck the king in the left shoulder. The 
wound inflicted was slight, yet it proved serious enough 
to keep Richard in his tent. The next day he directed 
an assault from his tent. When the castle surrendered, 
every defender save Bertrand de Gourdon was hanged. 
Poor Bertrand was reserved for whatever special punish- 
ment his Majesty might devise. 
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BY WINIFRED HUTCHINGS, AGE 9g. 
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The wound, at fi: 
thought so - slight, 
proved to be mort 
The king knew that 
was dying, so he 
dered Bertrand 
Gourdon to be brou; 
before him. The 
faced the brave and 
lentless monarch un- 
flinchingly. For a mo- 
ment their eyes me 
and each mental! 
gaged the other. Ther 
Richard, raising hi 
self on his elbow, looked sternly at the boy and said 
‘*Knave, what injury have I done thee, that tho 
shouldst desire to slay me?” At the word “‘ injury 
Bertrand’s eyes blazed. ‘‘ Injury!” he cried. ‘* Has 
thou not slain my father and my brothers? Mysel 
thou wouldst have hanged.”” The king seemed pleas: 
with the lad’s fearless answer. ‘‘ Boy,”’ he said, y 
great effort, ‘‘ thou art free. Sheriff, give him money.’ 
This was Richard’s last command, for a few minut 
later he died. 

The king’s command was not obeyed, for Bertrand 
de Gourdon was most cruelly killed by one of Richard’ 
officers. This episode happened in the year 1199. 
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LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


Amateur papers and magazines are getting very numerous. Most 
of them do not live very long, but there are a few that come to this 
office regularly, and seem to grow better each year. Perhaps ‘‘ The 
Bubble,” of Charleroi, Pa., i is the first of these, and the very latest 
to appear on the scene is ** Junior Success,” of Toronto, Ontario. It 

is an enthusiastic effort, but when the editor 
announces that he is “‘ going to make this pa- 
per like what a representative of Amateur 
Journalism ought to be,”” we somehow feel 
that he has words to throw away. 


Apincpon, Va 

Dear St. Nicuoras: My gold badge 
came this morning, and I think it is lovely, 
and am so much obliged for it. 

We were all surprised and delighted when 
we saw from the last St. Nicnoxas that I 
was a prize-winner, and I feel very much 
encouraged and mean to try harder than ever 
on the new League competitions. I have 
only one more year to compete, and will be 
so sorry when I am too old. 

Our whole family thinks the League is a 
great institution, and hopes it will last for 
many years. In my opinion, it is about the 
most attractive feature in the magazine. 

Thanking you again forthe badge, of which 
I am very proud indeed, I remain, as ever, 

Your loving friend, 
ELIZABETH PARKER. 


Coscos, Conn 

Dear Sr. Nicuoras: I thank you very 
much for the beautiful badge which I received 
yesterday. 

It was a great surprise, for I did n’t dream of winning one. 

I have taken St. Nicwo as for three years, and like it very much, 
especially the League, and I hope to send you more and better 
drawings. 


BY IRVING A. NEES, 


Gratefully, I remain, Dorotuy OcHTMAN. 
Hevena, Mont. 
My Dear Sr. Nicuoras: I have never written to you before, 
but I can wait no longer to tell you how much I enjoy your lovely 
stories. They are more interesting than those in any other magazine 

for girls and boys. 

Among the stories you have published, I like best “ ay Hall,’ 
“Pretty Polly Perkins,” and ‘* Denise and Ned Toodle: 

But best of all is the League department. I always look at it the 
first thing when a new St. NICHOLAS comes. 

I have bad one story printed and several honorable mentions, and 
I hope some time to win a gold badge. 
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We girls have a club int the U. MS C. We became a League 
5 his month. We have very jolly meetings. 
oe a poe “* fluffy” little dog called “‘ Dixie,” and a saddle 
horse “Billie.” This last summer we had fine times together. 
Some time I will send you their pictures. 

But the mos: fun of all are the jolly winter coasts we have. | Start- 
ing from the foot of Mt. Helena, we skim along for about eight or 

ks. : 
en I must close after saving 1 wish you could come once a 
reek instead of ¢ a month. 
meaeania ai Yours sincerely, Rutu McNamee. 
Susemsm, - 1 
ar St. Nicuotas: I want to thank you, not only for 

Mae old badge, which came last week, but for what it stands 
for and what it means to me. I thank you for the many times you 
have been so good as to place my name on the Honor Roll, and for 
sending me the silver badge six months ago. f 

But most of all | thank you for the work that I have done in the 
years since I joined the League—that I never would have done 
without its encouragement. ht : 

For it has all heiped me both for my life in and outside of school 
more than you will ever know, dear St. Nicno.as. 
Your devoted League member, 

Bevan H. Rivceway. 


Cuicaco, IL. 

My pear Sr. Nicuotas: I received my beautiful 
gold badge to-day. Thank you ever so much for it. — 
I shall always value it because it was won ns A mg 
hard work. I worked two years for my silver badge, 
and about a year passed from the time I won my silver 
badge until now. 

I was congratulated by two people before J knew 
I had won it. Your devoted reader, 

Laura E. Jones. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 

Dear St. Nicuoras: It was one of the most pleas- 
ant surprises I have ever experienced when I first saw my drawing 
in the gue department, and it was an equally pleasant experi- 
ence when a few days later I received the handsome gold bad, 

I am delighted with it, and think it is worth going through sev- 
eral failures and disappoi to win. acerely hoping that the 
St. Nicholas League may ever afford to all its members the great 
pleasure and inspiration it has to me, 

I remain, very gratefully yours. 
James H. Daucnerty. 





Other interesting and entertaining letters have been received from 
Anna Zucker, Dorothy Nicoll, Gertrude Wilde, Ralph G. Heard, 
Lucia Beebe, Consuelo Salazar, Edith W. Palmer, Hartman Pryor, 
Margaret Richardson, Alice L. Fuchs, Freda Messervy, Kenneth 
Howie, John Mitchell, Marjorie H. Holmes, Marjorie Newell, Lo- 
rena Mary McDermott, Phebe Wilkinson, Isabella McLaughlin, 
and Marion Beiermeister. 
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AGE Itt. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. A list of those whose work wo! 
space permitted. 
No, 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to honorable 
mention and encouragement. 


VERSE x. 


Gotmaie “+ ~ 

arguerite Borden 

Louise Ball 

Daisy James 

Walter Harvey 

Katharine Monica Burton 
essica Nelson North 
ary Lenihan 

Mena Blumenfeld 

Gwendoline Cheyne 

Roscoe Adams 





Elsie F. Weil 
Marion Sellers Almy 


. Beatrice Todd 
Marie V. Scan 


VERSE 2. 


Henrietta Dow 
Tleta Lee Gilmer 
Mary Sims 


Helen Janet Smith 


Gertrude Wilcox 
Dorothy Doyle 
Fanny 5. Walton 
Augusta Wight 
Mary Hendrickson 
Hite Skinker 
Dorothea Bechtel 
Eleanor L. Halpin 
Harold R. Norris 
Esther Galbraith 
Ruth Peters 
Henry E. Jones 


PROSE :. 
Netta Pearson 
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VoL. XXXI.— 60. 


M. S. Fi 


essie Freeman Foster 


lan 
Maud Dudley Shackelford 
Elizal Parker 


Kathryn Penfold Warner 
Beulah H. Ridgeway 


Philip Warren Thayer 
eck 


uld have been published had 


Carlos O. Young 
Catherine H. Starker 
Myron C. Nutting 
Eleanor Bailey 
Elizabeth Palmer Loper 
Stanley Dyer, Jr. 
Charles P. 


Priscilla C. Goodwyn 

Harry Hudson 

Gettine Vroom 

Blanche H. Leeming 

Frederick A. Coates 

Ray Randall 

— Swift Brengl-, 
r 


Bessie Grammer 
Stephen M. Trimble 
Douglas H. D. Wooder- 


son 
Kathleen Denniston 
Florence R. T. Smith 
Marion Irene Reynolds 
Ona Ringwood 
Fern L. Patten 
Alleine Langford 
Ruth M. von Dorn 
Willamette Partridge 
Mildred Quiggle 
Ivy Varian ey ow 
Agnes Dorothy Camp- 
Pell 
Dorothy Felt 
essie Pringle Palmer 
la Hall 
Marie Wennerberg 
Susanne Wharton 
Mary L. Thornton 
Ruth Fletcher 
Balling Hall Handy 
Elizabeth Toof 
Carl Olsen 
Margaret Douglas Gor- 
don 


Marion A. Rubicam 
Edith B. Hunt 
Jessie H. Ludgate 
Gertrude Boland 
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PHOTOGRAPHS tr. PUZZLES «x. 


j Philip S. Ordway Dudley C. Smith 
HT} A ¢ YS Catherine E. Campbell Doris L. Nash 
/} d t . , Canema Bowers Alice Moore 
—— - . “e | j Elizabeth L. Goodwin Margaret Murrish 
\ = AZ> gY Adelaide Gillis Alice Garland 
we) a b J. E. Fisher, Jr. Edward Horr 
S Christine N. Clark Everett G. Frank 
Margaret Juliet Shearer Alfred Lynd 
Laura Ethel Christman Margaret Abbott 
PROSE 2. a | } / Else Buchenburger Eleanor Marvin 
“eS yee M. N. Stiles Minnie E. Horn 
Howard R. Clapp iy - te , / Margaret Scott Marjorie Holmes 
W. O. King ? g , St) ae / / Harold C. H. Haas Virginia Arter 
Dorothy Grammer oe Pe : | Harold P. Murphy William Ellis Keysor 
Doris Jean Bell a Grover T. Corning E. Beatrice Reynolds 
Freda Messervy Allan P. Fowler 


SS 


Gertrude Ten Eyck Tm; | bi’ t : 
. ? 3a Kind Florine Thielens Corinne Sherman 
a 


Pauline S. Dutcher 
Caroline Dulles oF e , aoe. Marjorie Shriver 
Henriette Kyler Pease . Re 4 Philip Stark 
Helen Spear ee J / PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 
Thomas A. McCorkle - z= J 
Saidee E. Kennedy > ; y Lawrence H. Riggs PUZZLES 2. 
Nanna Rearden 4 hy / Cecilia J. May 
for F. Boutelle ge A “ih Margaret Spence ee Wells 
acob Z. Schmucker _ $ : Harold K. Schoff farion A. Gordinier 
Martin Janowitz “ ‘ , Elizabeth Edmond Elizabeth Yardley 
Lillian May Chapman / f / Amary King Paul Ockert 
Eloise E. tin ‘4 Farle Waters Louise Roberts 
Webster Washburn d f 4 ? Loring Carpenter Malcolm R. White 
Gratia Camp Se . George Wanger Caroline C. Johnson 
Hazel Curran NaS 4 \ Edwin Shoemaker Rudolph Miller 
Gerald S. Hess j y Samuel C. Stocker Christine Graham 
Ellen Williams i, . // , , Marie Davenport Russell Dorothy Stabler 
Frances Marion Miller ye Mildred Ockert Albert $. Beaumont 
Vincent Ward 7 ~~ - c Lucile W. Rogers Herbert A. Wise 
Dorothy Hastings Roger W. Straus Henry H. Armsb 
Juha Hunger Edward M. Asmeby 
DRAWINGS 1. ‘* A HEADING FOR MARCH.” BY FRANCES KEELINE, AGE 14 George C. Morgan Bengecstee &. ous 


Margaret McKeon 'E Y 
Margaret A. Dobson {dys L’E. Moore pone heme CHAPTER COMPETITION NO. 3. 


weer | oem, Edna B. Young Gertrude Behr 
David H oes - Anne Constance Eleanor Jackson PRIZES FOR THE BEST CHAPTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 
—. M. — Nourse Addie Wright 
Mes 4 "Bolt: rmott Evelyn Olver Foster Marguerite Jervis To encourage chapter formation and further to promote 
fin S Lowe Ella E. Preston Philip McCutcheon the aims and purpose of the St. Nicholas League, the fol- 
= El ~¢ 4 Richard A. Reddy Archibald S. Macdonald _ lowing ae offers are made to chapters already formed, 
Wi hed M Voel ck ean Herbet Austin Babcock and to those that may form in time to take part in the com- 
G _ 7 4 er Muriel M. K. E. Frances Hale Burt petition. 
oanoree a Douglas Clara Watson To the chapter that on or before March 25 of the present 
Eli beth Stoddard Irma Diescher Donald McCutcheon year shall give the most successful public entertainment, 
Ste Thomas H. Foley _ Mabel Colgate and devote the net proceeds to the best use, “/#y dollars’ 
Re ce Dari Augusta L’Hommedieu _ Louise Converse worth of books, to be selected from The Century Co.'s 
Edward r a. Grace Allen Hilda Burnham latest published catalogue, which will be sent free on appli- 
H te M c noe Grace Mailhouse Eleanor I. Town cation. 
yo — Goebel - Sarah Atherton Laurence Richardson To the chapter ranking second, as above, fwenty-five 
Eleano F. Twini Lois Bell Clarence Jones dollars’ worth of Century ublications. 
Mildred Cc wining Carolyn Fisher Louise Paine To the chapter ranking third, f/veen dollars’ worth. 
Del ws K’ pumas Uel Atkins Henry Waterman To the chapter ranking fourth, ten dollars’ worth. 
oes &. iracy Margaret Ellen Payne 
Dorothy Pickering —_Ethel Reynolds 
— Marjorie Hutchings 
Melville Coleman Harold Locke Smith S? 
H Emily W. Browne 
Frances Miutchel iieue and 
Lage — Nadine Bolles 
Phoebe Wilkinson Ba‘th May Deacon ’ NICHOLAS 
Byron Ouest we Charles Cohen 
Cordner mit sane 
John A. Helwig Cagis Meade Ae) 7 ee LEAGUE. 
Joseph B. Mazzano — Fyances Chapin F 
oe Kasner Phoebe oear : 
Urath Brown Sutton 
MH, Fousmish Denty Mulford A an MARCH . 
= = — 1 Elizabeth Babcock 
De — ee Genevieve Bertolacci ‘ny 
wight E. Benedict George Haid ——= 
ag > nes Florence V. Reynolds . ‘ 
— wd Margaret Josenhans AS*A* MARCH “HARE 
Calista W. Stout Siaeaha 1. Themeesse 
Hester Margetson Rous Bicones - : 
Mary Clarke Aurelia Michener 
Ethel Messervy Irving Cairns 
Margaret Lantz Elinor J. Tate, 
Daniell Anna Fleichtner 
Oliver Mudie Cooke 
DRAWINGS 2. Margaret King 
Hudson R. Hawley 


Janet Orr Ewing Walter Cook 
Oliver Margetson Rachel T. Burbank “A HEADING FOR MARCH.” BY MARGERY BRADSHAW, AGE 15. 
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RULES FOR THIS COMPETITION. 


1. The entertainment may be of any sort, provided that a majority 
of the features are selected from the St. NicHoLas magazine. 

2. ‘*The most successful entertainment”’ shall be understood to 
mean the entertai t realizing the largest net proceeds after legit- 
imate expenses have been deducted. 

3. The “best use” shall be understood to mean that most in ac- 
cordance with the St. Nicholas League aims and purpose, and it ma 
be educational, charitable, patriotic, or humane, or for the best ad- 
vancement of the League itself as represented by the chapter givin 
the entertainment. It is not necessary that the sum realized a 
devoted to one purpose. The matter is left entirely in the hands of 
each chapter, and a full report must be made to the League editor 
by the chapter president and secretary, and indorsed as correct by 
those to whom the money has been paid. 

4. In all public announcements of the entertainment, and upon the 
printed programme, the chapter number and the name of the Lage 
must appear, as per following example: 


Given by the St. Nicholas League, 
~hapter No. " 
Of (Town), (State). 


If the chapter has a name, the name should also appear. 

5. Whenever practicable, it shall be allowable for chapters to obtain 
free use of hall, accessories, costumes, and any other form of con- 
tribution possible, in order to swell their net proceeds — in fact, to 
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make any honest effort to reduce the expenses of giving the enter- 
tainment. 

6. Where a dramatic entertainment is to be given, the St. Nicholas 
League will, upon application signed by chapter president and sec- 
retary, send, postpaid, the “ Book of St. Nicholas Plays,” from 
which any play may be selected, said book to remain the property of 
the — for use in future entertainments, and must be returned 
care of The Century Co.,when the entertainment is over. 

7. The report of each entertainment, with a copy of its programme, 
must be received by the League editor on or before April 1, 1904. 
rhe awards will be announced in the League department for June. 


REMARKS. 


This competition ought to result in a great 
deal of good for everybody. Whether the 
entertainment be dramatic, musical, recita- 
tive, a fair, ora combination of all, it cannot 
fail to result in much wholesome interest and 
pleasure, while the fund obtained, whether 
small or large, whether it wins a prize or 
not, will benefit any good purpose to which 
it is applied. 

Do not let the fact that you live in a small 
town, or even in the country, discourage 
you in the undertaking. Many of the most 
successful and profitable chapter entertain- 
ments heretofore have been those given in 
small villages. Wherever there is a school 
there is a place for a chapter and a chapter 
entertainment. 


“(MY BEST FRIEND.” 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION NO. 54. 


BY SUE ABIGAIL 
PRESTON, AGE 15. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. Also cash 
prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners who 
shall again win first place. 

Competition No. 54 will close March 20 (for foreign 
members March 25). The awards will be announced 
and prize contributions published in St. NicHoLas for 
June. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the author, and to re- 
late in some manner to ‘‘ A June Song.” 

Prose. Article or story of not more than four hun- 
dred words. Title, ‘‘A Family Tradition,” repeated 
from March. (See introduction.) 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted, no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
**.Reflections.”’ 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color), interior or exterior. Two subjects, ‘‘ Com- 
panions” and ‘‘ A Heading or Tailpiece for June.” 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage the 
pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For 
the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken in 
its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Zhird Prise, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent on application. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not cop- 
ied, but wholly the work and idea of the sender. If 
prose, the number of words should also be added. 
These things must not be on a separate sheet, but on 
the contribution itself—if a manuscript, on the upper 
margin; if a picture, on the margin or back. Write or 
draw on one side of the paper only. A contributor may 
send but one contribution a month—not one of each 


kind, but one only. 


Address all commu- 
nications : 
BY HELEN SLOATS, AGE 3. 


The 
St. Nicholas League, 


Union Square, 
New York, 





BOOKS AND READING. 


THERE are many good 

HAS COME books which we all mean 
to read “some day.” But we do not always 
reflect that there is in our calendars no such 
time as “some day.” It is “any day,” and 
that may mean “to-day.” In fact, when you 
think of it, if “some day” should come, it 
would be called “to-day.” All of which serves 


“SOME DAY" 


to introduce a quotation which may be worth 
pinning up over your desk or table: 


“ Lose this day loitering, ’t will be the same story 
To-morrow; and the next more dilatory. 
The indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost lamenting o’er lost days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it. 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated. 
Begin it, and the work will be completed.” 


IT is in some sense your 
duty to know the greater 
writers of one’s own land. So, without neglect- 
ing Shakspere, Tennyson, Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and others from over the sea, the 
young American should find place for some of 
the works of Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Irving, Cooper, and 
other great men of our own, for each of these 
has his own peculiar merits and charm, the 
power of saying what no other would say in the 
same manner. Keep upon your table a volume 
by any of these, and you will soon learn its worth. 

WHEN Sir Philip Sidney 
was twelve years old he had 
made such good progress in his studies that he 
wrote to his father a letter in Latin and one in 
French. In those days, we must remember, if 
one was to read at all, it was necessary to read 
in Latin, and French was the language of courts, 
so both tongues were begun early and studied 
more practically than we nowadays think re- 
quisite. But young Philip’s letters seem to 
have greatly pleased his father, for in return 
Sir Henry Sidney wrote a charming leiter of 
advice and counsel, well worth reading in full. 


AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


A FATHER'S 
ADVICE. 


We can quote only a little of it, but advise 
you to read it all. As to study, he wrote, in the 
old spelling : 

“* Apply yowr study to suche howres as yowr 
discrete master dothe assigne yow, earnestlye ; 
and the tyme, I knowe, he will so lymitt [limit] 
as shal be both sufficient for yowr learninge and 
saf for yowr health. And mark the sens and 
the matter that yow read, as well as the woordes. 
So shal yow both enreiche [enrich] yowr tonge 
with woordes and yowr witte with matter; and 
judgement will growe as yeares growyth in yow. 
. . » Yf yow heare a wise sentence, or an apt 
phrase, commytte yt to yowr memorye, with 
respect to the circumstance when yow shal 
speake yt.” 

Good advice, is it not? And yet how differ- 
ently a modern father would write, even if he 
chose the same ideas to express. Would he not 
put it more like this ? 

“You ’d better be regular in studying your 
lessons, for you will find that your teacher 
knows about what you can do without hurting 
yourself. Put your mind into it, and try to get 
the sense out of it, and you ’Il acquire a good 
vocabulary as well as learn something. Then 
the older you grow, the more sense you'll have. 
If you find something well said, store it away, 
so you can repeat it when it will tell.” 

Yet the two fathers, he of the sixteenth and he 
of the twentieth century, mean the same thing. 

WE have all heard much 
of books we are fond of; 
lists of them have been made, and we have 
spoken now and again of the most popular. 
But the books we don’t like are sometimes the 
very ones of which we have most need. Espe- 
cially is this the case when our reason for dis- 
liking the book is our disagreement with its 
views. You know this to be true as it applies 
to persons we meet; if we go only with those 
whose opinions are like our own, we are likely 
to become narrow, or at least to miss learning 
much that would do us good. In illustration of 
this we have only to take up some of the books 


BOOKS YOU 
DON’T LIKE. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


of fifty years ago and read their views of the 
Chinese and Japanese. It is amusing, though 
mortifying, to see how little was known of these 
two peoples and their ideas; and we have 
learned much from them since, to our advan- 
tage. The Japanese, certainly, have taught the 
whole world much about art and workmanship ; 
and both races have shown the rest of us that 
patriotism and bravery are beneath a skin of a 
hue duskier than ours. It may surprise some 
of our readers to learn that there are many 
arguments made by a recent English writer in 
favor of Chinese as a universal language. The 
subject is too big for this department, but we 
may at least learn from this Englishman that 
there is some reason for being willing to learn 
from those who do not in all things agree with 
us. One of his arguments points out that Chi- 
nese writing is readable in any language, just as 
are the figures we use. The German says 
“ drei,” the Frenchman “ /rois,” and the Greek 
“ treis,” but all write “ 3,” and all can read the 
idea meant by that symbol. So in Chinese the 


words written are symbols of ideas, not letters; 
and once learned, they can be read in all lan- 


guages. It would be very convenient, would it 
not? if by writing Chinese symbols we could 
make ourselves understood by every other race. 
The little signs we use in arithmetic and algebra 
and musical notes are other examples of things 
all can read in their own languages. 

Two men were chopping 
wood the other day, when 
they came upon a very gnarled and knotty log. 
Some talk followed as to the best way of split- 
ting it into kindling, and one quoted the old 
saying, “Strike at the knot!”—a piece of-ad- 
vice worth remembering, if it be applied with 
good judgment. Tasks will often yield quickest 
if one chooses the hardest part and makes a 
sturdy attack there, instead of making a timid 
approach. Often in a lesson there is one hard 
part—a not, so to speak; and that once 
cracked, the rest must yield easily. There 
must be good sense used in applying the maxim, 
however, for sometimes it is wiser to begin with 
the weakest part. Thus a general who chose to 
attack the strongest portion of the enemy’s line 
might find he had made a serious’blunder, be- 


“STRIKE AT THE 
KNOT!” 
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cause the defeat of one part tends to defeat the 
whole force. 

It is interesting to match proverbs that seem 
to contradict one another, but it will usually be 
found that the contradiction is only in seeming. 

You may make for your- 
self an interesting book by 
constructing a scrap-book devoted to one sub- 
ject. One young girl with a strong interest in 
the life of Mary Queen of Scots has collected 
from magazines and other sources articles, illus- 
trated or not, as it happens, verses, pictures of 
buildings and localities, and portraits relating 
to this heroine, and has put them into a single 
scrap-book, making a volume in which she 
takes much pride. When she cannot obtain a 
printed copy of an extract she wishes to add, 
she does not hesitate to copy it out neatly upon 
the pages of her book—which is merely a 
large “ composition book.” 

The educational value of such work is by no 
means slight, since to know one thing well one 
must needs learn much of many others. In- 
deed, it has been said more than once that to 
know one thing completely we should have to 
know all things. 

There is a good suggestion here. You will 
be surprised, if you begin to gather material 
upon some topic, to see how much is printed 
about your favorite subject. One word of cau- 
tion. Do not choose too wide a_ subject. 
Make your limits narrow enough to be within 
your scope. Your scrap-book need not be 
upon history or literature, but it should be con- 
cerned with something worth the time you 
mean to spend upon it. 

Do all young readers 
know that the word so 
often printed “ye” (as in “ye olde fashioned 
singinge schoole”’) is to be pronounced simply 
“the”? The y is only a substitute for an 
Anglo-Saxon character that was used for the 
softer sound of #2, You may read how the 
y came to be used by turning to the word 
“the” in the Century Dictionary, where the 
matter is clearly explained. And while looking 
in that same volume, turn over to the end and 
glance at the long list of authorities quoted in 
making up a dictionary. 


SINGLE TOPIC 
SCRAP-BOOK 


“YE” FOR 
“THE.” 








THE LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WE desire to call special attention to the article, be- 
ginning on page 428 of the present number, entitled 
‘* The ‘ Blacksmith Nation’; or, The Story of a Bar of 
Tron.” It may be read with profit, not only by boys 
of a mechanical turn of mind, but by every American boy 
who is old enough to understand it (and by American 
fathers as well). For it is a clear and concise statement 
of the progress of a bar of iron from the ore to the fin- 
ished product, and it also presents forcibly the fact 
of our country’s advancement to the forefront in the 
world’s greatest industry—the manufacture of iron and 
steel. We commend the article most heartily to all the 
boy readers of St. NICHOLAS between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen. 

In addition to the description of the process of manu- 
facturing the iron for market, it will be interesting to 
learn of the huge deposits of iron ore in the regions of 
northern Michigan and of the more recently discovered 
deposits in northeastern Minnesota. 





A CoRRECTION.—By a printer’s error a mistake was 
made in the head-note on page 424, the final phrase of 
which should read: ‘‘ and who was later a member of 
the National Academy ‘of Sciences.” 





READERS of the two anecdotes concerning General 
Washington printed in our last number will be inter- 
ested in the following account of Washington’s ‘‘ mus- 
lin horses ”: 

OsweEco, N. Y. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’s pet hobby was a horse. His 
stables, well stocked with valuable horses, were always 
in the finest order, and his equipage excellent, both in 
taste and quality. 

In the old colonial days, when Lord Botetourt held 
viceregal court in Williamsburg, Virginia, a friendly 
rivalry existed between the equipages of Colonel Byrd, 
a distinguished citizen and a magnate of the old régime, 
and Colonel Washington—the grays against the mettle- 
some bays. 

After the death of General Braddock, Bishop, the 
celebrated body-servant of the brave general, became 
the manager of Washington’s stables. Under his 
strict régime the fine animals in his charge came to be 
styled ‘‘ muslin horses,” for this reason: 

At peep of day the stable-boys began their labors ; at 
sunrise the severe Bishop stalked into the stables, car- 
rying in his hand a muslin handkerchief, which he ap- 
plied to the glossy coats of the animals, and if the snowy 
mouchoir showed the slightest stain, alas for the luck- 
less grooms! The veteran Bishop, bred amid the iron 
discipline of the Old-World armies, could not tolerate 
the slightest sign of neglect. 

While General Washington was in Philadelphia he 
had as head groom a man known as ‘‘German John,” 
under whose care were the celebrated white chargers. 
The grooming of these magnificent animals would be a 
revelation to the stablemen of to-day. The night before 
the horses were to be ridden, the grooms covered them 


with a paste having whiting as an ingredient; then, ar- 
rayed in swaddling-clothes, the night-capped and body. 
wrapped chargers were left to sleep on their beds of 
straw. Early the following morning the horses were 
well rubbed, curried, and brushed; from which process 
they emerged with coats as beautiful, glossy, and satin. 
like as human ingenuity could make them. But their 
toilet was not complete until each hoof had been 
blacked and polished, their mouths swabbed and teeth 
cleaned! It seems strange, yet it is history. When they 
were led forth, arrayed in their beautiful leopard-skin 
housings, they showed by their arching neck and their 
flashing eyes that they were highly bred and splendidly 
groomed. 
Such were George Washington’s ‘‘ hobby-horses.” 
FLORENCE E. WHEELER. 





HERE is a truly gory story by a nine-year-old author. 
As it is told from the bear’s standpoint, it is only natural 
that it should be rather bloodthirsty; and though Mas- 
ter Bruin seems somewhat boastful of his father’s prow- 
ess and his own, he modestly owns up at the last to 
having headed for his cave, and generously supplies a 
novel climax by including himself among the slain! 


THE STORY OF A BEAR. 


Str. ALBANS, VT. 

My name is John. I was two years old last November. 
It was a cold winter night, and all in the cave was dark, 
when suddenly I heard some queer sounds outside. 
My mother and I sat up, till suddenly a shot whizzed 
by my leg and struck mother in the chest. Her great 
heavy body fell to the ground, but there was one more 
to save me, and that was my father. He was a great 
big strong fat bear. The men made arush; but when 
father made a rush, too, they stopped and fired. It hit 
father, and he made a plunge again and again and again. 
He had killed six men already, but he meant to kill 
them all, and now was my chance. I crawled out, and 
went behind the men, and suddenly I made a rush and 
knocked three men down and killed them; but there 
was one more, and father had him in his arms and was 
killing him. So I thought I would go in the cave 
again, when my father fell dead, and another man in the 
woods shot me, and I, too, fell to the ground dead. 

EDWARD F. SMITH (age 9). 


DuRHAM, CONN. 
Dear St. NicHoras: I have had my name in the 
League honor list No. 1 twice, and hope in the future 
to get a badge. I especially like the long stories com- 
plete in one number. We have a new library here which 
has over two thousand books, and it has almost all of 
those books in the St. NICHOLAS series. I have twenty- 
five dolls, though now I don’t play with them much. 
And my brother has twelve cats. I also-have a stamp 
collection of over eight hundred (all different) stamps set 
in an album, and about eight hundred others that are 
duplicates. Wishing you all possible success, I remain, 

Your interested reader and well-wisher, 
Mary HUvuLL. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Centra Acrostic. Lincoln. 1. All. 2. Pit. 3. One. 4. 
Act. 5. Son. 6. Ill 7. And. 

Dovete Bexneapincs. Sweethearts, St. Valentine. Cross- 
words: 1. Sy-stem. 2. Wi-thin. 3. En-vied. 4. El-ate. s. 
Tu-lip. 6. Heed. 7. En-noble. 8. At-tract. 9. Ru-in. 10. 
Te-net. 11. Sledge. 

A LasyrintH oF Letters. George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Saint Valentine. 





CenTRAL Acrostic Washington. Cross-words: 1, Two. 2. 
Saw. 3. Ash. 4. Who. 5. Whist. 6. Ant. 7. Ingot. 8. Satin. 
9. Ton. 10. Inn. 

Novet Acrostic. Initials, Washington; middle row, Valentines. 
Cross-words: 1. Waves. 2. Awake. 3. Silly. 4. Hyena. 5. Inner. 
6. Notes. 7. Grind. 8. Tongs. 9. Obeys. 10. Nests. 





THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Worpv-squares. I. 1. Last. 2. Ante. 3. Star. 4. Term. II. 
1. Wire. 2. Idol. 3. Roam. 4. Elms. 

Ruymep Numericat Enicma. Saint Valentine’s Day, 

Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Constitution; finals, “Old Iron- 
sides.” Cross-words: 1. Confess. 2. Observe. 3. Niggard. 4. 
Semi. 5. Temples. 6. Iron. 7. Tyro. 8. Uncover. 9. Termini. 
to. Ignored. 11. Optical. 12. Nero. 

BEHEADINGS AND Curtaiincs. St. Valentine’s Day. Cross- 
words: 1. Con-sign-ing. 2. Pro-test-ing. 3. Pre-vale-nce. 4. 
Gro-an-ing. 5. eo ion. 6, Thr-eaten-ing. 7. Sto-new-are. 
8. Dis-tort-ion. it-one, ro. Bur-no-ose. 11. Ven-era-ble 
12. Cou-singer-man 13. Ver-dig-ris. 14. Bip-art-ite. 15. Cun-y-ons. 

Dovste Diaconat. From 1 to 2, Roberts; 3 to 4, Turenne. 
Cross-words: 1. Reflect. 2. Doleful. 3. Liberal. 4. Federal. 5. 
General. 6. Animate. 7. Empties. 

Novet Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Longfellow; finals, Port- 
land, _, Cross-words: 1. League. 2. Ostium. 3. Nereid. + 
Garden, —. 6. Enamel. 7. Lament. 8. Labor. 9. Outgo 
10. Wort. Ague. 2. Suit. 3. Erie. 4. Dare. 5. Shain. 6. 
Mane. 7. Shenee, 8. Boa., 9. Tug. 10. Hairs. 

Dovsite Diamonp. From 1 to 2, Elephant; 3 to 4, Hedgehog 
Cross-words: 1. Beech. 2. Italy. 3. Nerve. 4. mps. s. Ashes. 
6. Egret. 7. Ovoid. 8. Thugs. 9. Sheep. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later <> the 15th of each month, and 


. should be addressed to Sr. NicHotas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE Decemser Number were received, before December 15th, from “‘ Teddy and Muvver”— 
fee Carlada — Helen Osborne Harris — Adeline Wiss — Mabel, George, and Henri — “‘ Allil and Adi” — Marion Thomas — E. Adelaide 
ahn — “Chuck” — Grace Haren— Walter Yenawine— Agnes Rutherford—Fri H. Ellis— Tyler H. Bliss— Florence R. Elwell — 


George T. Colman. 


ANSWERS TO Ng pons IN THE DecemperR NumBer were received, before December rs5th, from Frances F. Oldham, 4— ; Agnes 


Peaslee, 3 — 


Loomis, 1 — Oscar Koch, ro — ** Get,” 8 — John Curran, — Rita Coffey, 2— Eleanor McManus, 2— Elizabet 


ary D 
Harned, to — Margaret C. Wilby, 10 — Ashleigh B. Turner, 1—‘* Johnny Bear,” 7 —Grovene P. Converse, 3 


TRIPLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


My firsts are in shepherd, but not in guide; 
My seconds, in earnestly, not in chide ; 
My thirds, in monastic, but not in nun; 
My fourths are in watchman, but not in gun; 
My fifths are in tired, but not in lame; 
My sixths are in honor, but not in fame; 
My sevenths, in boats, but not in bar ; 
My eighths are in nephew, but not in ‘ ma.’ 
My wholes are three lovely spring al 
MARGARET HELEN BENNETT. 


NOVEL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

TAKE out the central letter of the first word described, 
insert another letter and rearrange the letters so as to 
form the second word described. Example: Change a 
soft substance to a small wax candle. Answer, pa-s-te ; 
- out s and put t in its place: taper. 

1. Change certain plantigrade animals to perforates. 

2. Change iration to remains. 

3. Change vd ely June flowers to imaginary monsters. 

4. Change dainty trimmings to strong currents of air. 


5. Change the remains of a fire to relieves. 

6. Change a deep chasm to an alloy of copper and 
zinc. 

7. Change pointed stakes for a fence, to a word mean- 
ing to analyze grammatically. 

Change bumpkins to instruments. 

g. Change lessons to a large pile of hay. 

The letters taken out (read downward), the greatest of 
the Greek tragic poets; and the letters inserted (read 
upward), a famous Italian painter. 

MADGE OAKLEY. 


DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
Pe 3 5 


CROSS-WORDS: 1. To utter with a melodious voice. 
2. A distant country. 3. Joyful. 4. A beautiful woman 
who was the cause of the Trojan war. 5. To have a 
whirling sensation. 

From 1 to 2, outer garments; from 3 to 4, a fruit; 
from § to 6, a small wax candle. 

E. ADELAIDE HAHN (League Member). 
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DIAGONAL. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters, When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonal beginning with the upper left- 
hand letter and endin with the lower right-hand letter, 
will spell the name of a large city of the Tnited States. 

Cross-worpDs: 1. The sole right to print a book. 2. 
Pertaining to the planets. 3. A preacher. 4. Prepara- 
tion. 5. Going before. 6. A kind of fruit jam. 7. A 
republic of Central America. 8. Watchful. 9. To ad- 
vise. RICHARD A. VON BLUCHER. 


ILLUSTRATED ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


WHEN the ten tools shown in the above picture have 
been rightly ene and the words (of unequal length) 
written one below another, one of the rows of letters, 
— downward, will spell the name of a famous 
general. Puzzle made by 

WILLIAM BERNARD HARRIS. 


CROSS-PURPOSES. 


IF I go out and you go in, 
Lively becomes curt. (Br-i-sk, br-u-sk.) 


. A deception becomes a wagon. 
. Dexterity becomes the large bones of the head. 
Vanity becomes a prim person. 
A little fissure becomes a lump: 
Sorrowful becomes confidence. 
Rigid becomes material. 
To infect becomes a gibe. 
To cut off becomes to escape. 
An instant becomes an armistice. 
A. W. CLARK. 


Nv 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I AM composed of fifty letters, and form two lines 
from a well-known poem. 

My 24-42-1-33-27-16-9-4 is an English lord who be- 
came governor of Virginia and saved the Jamestown 
colony from ruin. My 29-11-19-41-14-38 is the sur- 
name of one of the most noted of the Pilgrims. My 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


30-24-16-49-44 is the surname of the man who was 
called the “Colossus of Independence.” My 7-19-33. 
23-34-47-2-31 is the surname of an American diplomatist 
who was awarded the Copley medal in 1753. My 18- 
20-35 is the surname of an American general who dis. 
obeyed Washington’s orders at the battle of Monmouth. 
My 22-9-3-40-15-8 has been called the “ Founder of 
American Literature.” My 7-45-39-12-36-31 built the 
steamer “Clermont.” My 21-6-3 ow is the sur- 
name of the man who established the Bank of North 
America. My 27-10-46-5-12-50-38 is the surname of the 
man who said, “I was born an American, I live an 
American, I shall die an American.” My 46-11-17-12- 
48-32-36-9-28 was the founder of Maryland. My 29-6. 
39-37-13-46-25-43 was the greatest of discoverers. 
HELEN DEAN FISH (League Member). 


ANAGRAM. 
A famous man: 
O REVEL, TO SHOOT DEER. 
i a 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


1. SYNCOPATE the central letter from a black man 
and leave an emperor. 2. Syncopate the central letier 
from foremost and leave a clenched hand. 3. Synco. 
pate the central letter from an animal and leave the 
most desirable. 4. Syncopate the central letter of to 
wash lightly and leave to ascend. 5. Syncopate the 
central letter of a motive power and leave barren land. 

The syncopated letters will spell the surname of a 
noted American. 

MARGUERITE E. STEPHENS (League Member). 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


EXAMPLE: Subtract a letter from to throw; add a 
letter to the remaining letters and transpose them to 
make a luminous body. Answer, cast—c=ast-++r=star. 

1. Subtract a letter from open hostility; add a letter 
to the remaining letters, and transpose them to make a 
beam of light. 

2. Subtract a letter from lateral; add a letter to the 
remaining letters, and transpose them to make a quan- 
tity of medicine. 

3. Subtract a letter from human beings; add a letter 
to the remaining letters, and transpose them to make a 
large Australian bird. 

4. Subtract a letter from to pull along; add a letter to 
the remaining letters, and transpose them to make to 
caution. 

5. Subtract a letter from an obstinate animal; add a 
letter to the remaining letters, and transpose them to 
make an illuminating fluid. 

6. Subtract a letter from musical measure; add a let- 
ter to the remaining letters, and transpose them to make 
a measure of length. 

7. Subtract a letter from to mislay; add a letter to 
the remaining letters, and transpose them to make an 
auction. 

8. Subtract a letter from a heavenly body; add a let- 
ter to the remaining letters, and transpose them to make 
part of a ship. 

g. Subtract a letter from any precious stone; add a 
letter to the remaining letters, and transpose them to 
make to beseech. 

10. Subtract a letter from something to hold cut 
flowers; add a letter to the remaining letters, and trans- 
pose them to make to rescue. 

The subtracted and added letters will each spell some- 
thing associated with March. 

FLORENCE HOYTE (League Member). 
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DOROTHY. 
AFTER A PORTRAIT BY LYDIA FIELD EMMETT. 
From a Copley print, copyright, 1900, by Curtis & Cameron. 





